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Why Edward Went 



CHAPTER I 
THE TARBRUSH AND THE TRUTH 



book, written by an Englishman, is addressed pri- 
J marily to American readers because it cannot be ad- 
dressed directly to English readers. 

I make no secret of my hope that what I have to say will 
seep back to England, just as the reports of King Edward 
VIIFs love-affair with Mrs. Simpson, first published in the 
United States, seeped back to England. 

Meanwhile it is essential that the American public, at 
least, should know the truth about the present position of 
the British Monarchy after King Edward's abdication. 

It is a truism that Anglo-American understanding is the 
keystone of world-peace. Unless the American public is in- 
formed about this situation, there is grave danger of mis- 
understanding. 

Hitherto the British Monarchy has been regarded as an 
institution which kept the political life of Great Britain 
stable, and so exerted a stabilising influence in an unstable 
world. 

Official England would have us believe that, after the epi- 
sode of King Edward's abdication, the British Monarchy is 
as good as ever it was, if not better. 
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This is false. 

The truth is that the prestige of the British Crown has 
sunk to a dangerously low ebb. 

The truth is that, despite all attempts to whoop up en- 
thusiasm for King George VI, the younger generation of 
England do not give him the unthinking, unquestioning 
loyalty which the British Monarchy has hitherto enjoyed. 

The truth is that the mainspring of the State, that un- 
thinking, unquestioning loyalty to the Crown, is perilously 
near breaking-point. In a crisis, it may snap. 

Such is the legacy of the circumstances attending the ab- 
dication of King Edward VIIL 

I happened to be at King's Cross station in London a few 
days after King Edward's abdication, when King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth were setting off from that station to 
spend Christmas at Sandringham, the Royal estate in Nor- 
folk. 

The next day, the newspapers reported that they were 
seen off by cheering crowds, amid scenes of great enthu- 
siasm. 

This was simply a specimen of the official "dope" which 
the British Press sees fit to hand out 

To put it bluntly, these newspaper reports about the 
send-off to the new King and Queen were a pack of lies. 

I witnessed this send-off. It was one of the most painful 
things I have ever seen. 

I was at the window of the refreshment-room, which 
looks out on the station-yard, when the Royal party drove 
up. Their reception was made more pointed by the fact that 
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King George and Queen Elizabeth were accompanied by 
their little daughters. Princess Elizabeth, the present heir- 
ess to the Throne, and her sister, Princess Margaret Rose. 
These Royal children always used to be good for a cheer 
when they appeared in public. The King and Queen were 
also accompanied by Queen Mary, the Queen-Mother, who 
shared to the full in the popularity of King George V, King 
Edward VIII's father. 

In the days of King George V, and in the days of King 
Edward VIII himself, scenes of great enthusiasm indeed 
attended such Royal departures. This one was very differ- 
ent 

The Royal party's departure had been announced before- 
hand in the newspapers. But there were a mere handful of 
people in the station-yard. 

King George VI, hat in hand, bowed right and left auto- 
matically as he drove up. Scarcely a hat was raised in reply. 

I waited for the cheer which would tell me that the Royal 
party were on their way to the departure platform. There 
was no cheer. 

I strolled along the platform. Behind the two lines of 
police drawn up across it, on either side of the Royal saloon, 
was a little throng of people, perhaps six deep. 

"Whaf s the fuss about?" asked some people behind me. 

"It's the new King and Queen," said I. 

"Oh, is it?" said they; and they walked away. 

Other people strolled up, asked what it was all about, 
were told, and walked away again. There was not long to 
wait for the appearance of the Royal party; but the little 
throng dwindled. 
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King George VI and his family walked bowing across the 
platform to his saloon. Perhaps half the men in the little 
throng raised their hats. There was a subdued murmur, 
which might have been a suppressed cheer or might not. 

In short, on his first public appearance since his succes- 
sion to" his brother, King George VI was given an extremely 
cold shoulder. 

These Londoners certainly had no active intention of be- 
ing rude to the new King and Queen. Their attitude was 
.simply a tribute to the memory of the ex-King in exile, the 
"King over the water," King Edward VIII. 

The first impressions of the English people are seldom 
at fault Since then, King George VFs Coronation has 
worked up a certain amount of superficial enthusiasm. A 
Coronation is a good show, and a rare one; and the English- 
man dearly loves a show. 

But nobody who witnessed the celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of King George V could fail to be struck by the dif- 
ference between the real enthusiasm which it evoked and 
this superficial enthusiasm over the Coronation of King 
George VI. Nobody with any imagination could fail to note 
the lack of that spontaneous sentiment of loyalty which 
would undoubtedly have manifested itself, if this Corona- 
tion had been as it was meant to be, the Coronation of 
King Edward VIIL 

London is not England, and the mass-hysteria which the 
Coronation evoked was no criterion of the feelings of the 
mass of the people. 

Mr. James Maxton, a member of Parliament for Glas- 
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gow, belongs to the Independent Labor Party; but he Is re- 
spected for his Idealism and his sincerity by all parties in the 
House of Commons. As Mr, Maxton put it on May 24th in 
the debate on the Civil List Bill, which makes the appro- 
priation for the upkeep of the Crown: 

"There was no big section of the population which 
wanted 'bunting and bunkum/ No town in Great Britain 
was stirred to its depths over the Coronation/' 

In short, the heart has gone out of the English people's 
devotion to the Crown. 

For this state of affairs King George VI has to thank 
partly the circumstances of his accession, partly his own 
character. But mostly he has to thank the stupid policy 
to which he has given his sanction. 

Whatever else it may or may not have doneand it did 
much else the abdication of King Edward VIII should at 
least have dispelled the illusion of the divinity that hedges 
Kings. 

For that matter, this illusion dates back only over the last 
four reigns: those of Queen Victoria, King Edward VII, 
King George V, and King Edward VIII himself. Thackeray 
made fun of the Four Georges who preceded them. Criti- 
cism of the Crown was common before Queen Victoria 
restored respect for the Monarchy. 

But, hard on the heels of King Edward VIIFs dramatic 
demonstration that Kings are, after all, human, a consistent 
attempt has been made in England to revive the illusion 
that the Crown is sacrosanct 

There is a fresh conspiracy of silence, like that in which 
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the crisis over Edward's marriage to Mrs. Simpson was al- 
lowed to grow until it was too late to stop it coming to a 
head in the most unfavourable circumstances from every 
point of view. 

The mot d'ordre is: "Hush-hush, and rally round the new 
Kingl- 
King Edward VIII and his brief reign are to be "hush- 
hushed" out of the range of polite ears. He and his reign 
are to be allowed to pass into history and blotted out of con- 
temporary memory. 

This policy is applied even when mention of King Ed- 
ward's name would be natural, and its avoidance is almost 
ridiculous. 

For example, in connection with the Coronation the 
London Times had occasion to refer to the Sovereign's pres- 
ent ability to speak directly to his people in all parts of the 
British Empire all over the world by radio, "heart to heart/' 

The Times recalled King George V's Christmas and other 
broadcasts. It did not mention King Edward VIIFs broad- 
casts, least of all his farewell broadcast, a "heart to heart" 
talk, if ever there was one. Mr. Lowell Thomas, perhaps the 
best known in England of American radio commentators, 
called it "the greatest broadcast of all time/' 

Of course, mention of King Edward VIII is not always 
avoidable. When it is not, the proper procedure is to malign 
him, with a touch of pity. 

A finished example of this procedure is to be found in 
Mr. Hector Bolitho's book, Edward VIII: His Life and 
Reign. 
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This book may be regarded as in a sense the "official" 
biography of King Edward. 

Mr. Hector Bolitho had earlier written books about 
Queen Victoria and her son, King Edward VII, and about 
Prince Albert, her Consort. For the purpose of writing 
these books he was given special facilities, including access 
to the Royal Family's private correspondence. He was a 
friend of Dean Baillie of Windsor, and, while he was study- 
ing documents in the archives of Windsor Castle, one of 
the most famous of the Royal residences, lived at the dean- 
ery, which is situated in the castle. 

His book about King Edward may therefore be taken to 
express the views of Court and Church circles. 

I shall have occasion to deal with this book more fully 
later. Here I need merely sum up the drift of it. 

It presents us with a picture of the steady deterioration 
of King Edward's character in recent years. It hints broadly 
that, at the time of the crisis over his marriage to Mrs. Simp- 
son which led up to his abdication, he might be out of his 
mind. 

In short, because King Edward, as the late John Drink- 
water put it, "proposed to marry a lady for the venerable 
reason that he loved her/* the most charitable thing that 
Court and Church circles can find to say is that he was 
crazy, poor fellow! 

Edward himself, of course, would be the first to "rally 
round the new King." Indeed, he was the first. 

Though some would have them forget it, most English- 
men still remember how Edward's voice rose almost to a 
shout in the last words of his farewell broadcast: 
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"And now we all have a new King. I wish him and you, 
his people, happiness and prosperity with all my heart. God 
bless you all God save the King!" 

But, though Edward was the first to "rally round the new 
King/* the attempt to pass the spongeor the tarbrush- 
over the episode of Edward's reign is in fact no service to 
the new King. 

This fresh conspiracy of silence will not do. 

It has been officially laid down that the private life of the 
Sovereign is a matter of public policy. 

So the personality of the new King, and still more the cir- 
cumstances in which he came to the throne, are a matter 
of public policy. 

Whether at the moment they can be fully answered or 
not, certain questions must at least be asked before English- 
men can again cry, with heart as well as voice: "God save 
the King!" 



CHAPTER II 
WHY EDWARD WENT 



me make it clear at once that I propose to open no 
post-mortem on the "demise of the Crown" so far as 
the fact of Edward's abdication is concerned. 

Once it became apparent that opinion was acutely divided 
about his marriage to Mrs. Simpson, Edward had no option 
but to quit. 

This is an essential point in the whole controversy. 

It has been slurred over and misrepresented, because cer- 
tain circles in England were interested in slurring it over 
and misrepresenting it. 

Let me stress the point. 

It is obvious that Edward miscalculated. 

For years England had been looking forward to his get- 
ting married. He had even been criticised because he did 
not marry and "settle down." 

Edward himself is known for long to have wanted to 
marry and have a home. It is said with how much truth 
we cannot tell at present- that more than once before he 
hoped to marry; but he was overborne by his father, King 
George V, and the Ministers of the Crown, because in no 
case was the girl concerned of royal blood. 

9 
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In any event, Edward's fondness for children was a mat- 
ter of which he made no secret. 

Finally I repeat John Drinkwater's words "he proposed 
t\j marry a lady for the venerable reason that he loved her." 

Edward appears to have been genuinely surprised when 
objection was raised to his choice because the lady con- 
cerned was already a divorcee and was in process of going 
through the divorce court for a second time. 

Marriages between persons one or both of whom have 
been divorced take place every day of the week in England 
in accordance with the law of the land. 

Intimations of proposed marriages as soon as one of the 
parties is set free by divorce to remarry are scarcely less 
common. 

In short, Edward proposed to do what any one of his sub- 
jects was entitled to do. 

His attitude towards divorce and remarriage was an ex- 
ample of his modern outlook, to which I shall return. 

Edward must have known that there would be some criti- 
cism of his proposed marriage in ecclesiastical quarters. 

But presumably he imagined that his popularity would 
silence such criticism. He did not imagine that Churchmen 
would dare openly to set the law of the Church above the 
law of the land, and re-open the old, oft-fought issue be- 
tween Church and State over the person of their King. 

It is possible, if not probable, that, if there had been no 
conspiracy of silence in England over his love-affair with 
Mrs. Simpson, if the newspapers had paved the way for his 
proposed marriage to her, if his marriage project had not 
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burst like a bombshell on an uninformed public opinion 7 
then Edward's calculation would have been correct. 

Incredible as it may appear to Americans, the mass of 
the English people, who rely for their information on what 
is published in the newspapers, knew nothing about Mrs. 
Simpson until the very moment when the marriage crisis 
broke. 

To those who did know of his love-affair with Mrs, 
Simpson, King Edward made it quite clear that he wished 
it to be no secret. He saw to it that her name appeared in 
the Court Circular. He was prepared to let everybody know 
that she was among those he honored as his friends. 

He knew the power of publicity as well as any man. He 
was always against the conspiracy of silence which kept any 
reference to his friendship with Mrs. Simpson out of the 
English Press. 

We have his own word for this. 

"At long last," he said in the first words of his farewell 
broadcast from Windsor Castle, with all the outburst of 
pent-up feelings, "at long last 1 am able to say a few words 
of my own. I have never wanted to withhold anything from 
you; but until now it has not been constitutionally possible 
for me to speak." 

There was doubtless substantial truth in reports cabled 
from London to the American Press during the crisis. Ac- 
cording to these reports, King Edward told Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin (now Earl Baldwin), with some warmth, 
that the Government must bear at least some of the respon- 
sibility for the sudden crisis. By careful handling of the 
newspapers, he pointed out, his intention to marry Mrs. 
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Simpson could have been broken to the people of Great 
Britain and the, Empire without giving the public such a 
shock. 

It was the factor of surprise, the shock to public opinion, 
which enabled the Archbishop of Canterbury and his sup- 
porters to take the field against Edward's marriage to Mrs. 
Simpson. 

In short, Edward miscalculated the audacity, the ingenu- 
ity of the Church of England and other vested interests in 
alliance with it 

I shall return to the part played by these vested interests. 
What I am concerned to stress at the moment is that, when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and his pack of prelates pre- 
sumed to blame Edward for choosing Mrs. Simpson instead 
of his Crown, they were barking up the wrong tree, as well 
as bearing false witness against their neighbor. 

They deliberately missed the point that, once open objec- 
tion to his marriage was raised, Edward was no longer a free 
agent. 

Once his marriage had become a matter of public con- 
troversy, Edward was bound by his own loyalty to the 
Crown to abdicate. 

There was no question of his choosing between Mrs. 
Simpson and the Crown. It was not possible for Edward to 
give up Mrs. Simpson and retain his Crown. 

Royalty has been defined as patriotism personified. 

It is an axiom of the British Constitution that the Crown 
cannot be brought into politics. 
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I shall have more to say later about the function of the 
English Crown. 

Here I need merely point out that the Crown is the ulti- 
mate arbiter between clashing political parties. It is the ul- 
timate safeguard of popular liberties. 

Circumstances are easily conceivable in which the Crown 
may be called upon to save the country from the risk of civil 
war or dictatorship. 

The Crown can fulfil this essential function only if it re- 
mains rigidly above and aloof from politics. 

If King Edward VIII had given up Mrs. Simpson instead 
of abdicating, this primary condition on which the ultimate 
.authority of the Crown depends would have ceased to exist. 

Despite King Edward, there would inevitably have been a 
"King's party" which would have upheld his right to marry 
whom he liked. 

As a result, the political impartiality of the Crown would 
have been fatally compromised. 

Edward himself recognised this fundamental factor in the 
situation in his farewell broadcast. 

"The Ministers of the Crown and in particular Mr. Bald- 
win, the Prime Minister/' he said, "have always treated me 
with full consideration. There has never been any constitu- 
tional difference between me and them and between me 
and Parliament. Bred in the constitutional tradition by my 
father, I should never have allowed any such issue to arise." 

Another argument which made Edward's abdication in- 
evitable, even if he gave up Mrs. Simpson, was this: 

Once it was public property that he had clashed with his 
Ministers over so personal a matter as his marriage, and that 
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they had won the day, the authority of the Crown would 
have been impaired. 

Never again could Edward have exerted his proper consti- 
tutional influence. Never again could he have been regarded 
by his people as the ultimate safeguard of their liberties. 

Edward was not the kind of man to let himself be re- 
duced to the status of a rubber stamp. 

Finally, there is the human point that a disgruntled King 
cannot be an efficient King. 

Edward as good as said so both in his message to Parlia- 
ment announcing his abdication, and in his farewell broad- 
cast after his abdication. 

In his message to Parliament he said: 

"Realising as I do the gravity of this step, I can only hope 
that I shall have the understanding of my peoples in the de- 
cision I have taken and the reasons which have led me to 
take it. 

"I will not enter now into my private feelings; but I 
would beg that it should be remembered that the burden 
which constantly rests upon the shoulders of a Sovereign is 
so heavy that it can only be borne in circumstances differ- 
ent from those in which I now find myself. 

"I conceive that I am not overlooking the duty that rests 
on me to place in the forefront the public interest when I 
declare that I am conscious that I can no longer discharge 
this heavy task with efficiency or with satisfaction to my- 
self." 

In his farewell broadcast he said: 

**You all know the reasons which have impelled me to 
renounce the Throne, but I want you to understand that 
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in making up my mind I did not forget the country or the 
Empire., which as Prince of Wales and lately as King I have 
for twenty-five years tried to serve. 

t But you must believe me when I tell you that I have 
found it impossible to carry the heavy burden of respon- 
sibility and discharge my duties as King as I would wish to 
do without the help and support of the woman I love . . , 

"I have made this, the most serious decision of my life, 
only upon a single thought of what would in the end be 
best for all." 

It was this passage which prelates and the Press distorted 
into a deliberate choice by Edward of "the woman I love" 
rather than his Crown, 

I repeat that Edward had no such choice before him. He 
had ceased to be a free agent. Once public objection to his 
marriage was raised, for the various reasons I have summar- 
ised above he was bound to quit. 

Only churlish Churchmen refused to recognise that King 
Edward did not deliberately choose "the woman I love" 
rather than his Crown, and that, once controversy had 
arisen, the argument for his abdication was irresistible. 

Never perhaps since the time of Charles I had Britain 
been so dangerously near becoming divided over a question 
concerning the person of the Sovereign. 

"The Crown of England belongs to the people." 

This line occurred in an historical play which happened 
to be running at a London theater during the crisis. It was 
cheered to the echo from every part of the house. 

There were crowds around Buckingham Palace cheering 
for the King. There were crowds outside 145 Piccadilly, the 
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residence of the Duke of York, significantly singing "God 
Save the King!" (The lights in the house of Edward's 
brother, to whom the crowds were thus hinting their reluc- 
tance to transfer their allegiance, had to be turned out) 
There were crowds in Downing Street jeering at the Gov- 
ernment 

'1 may say/' Mr. Baldwin told the House of Commons 
in reporting his conversations with King Edward, "I may 
say that any idea of what might be called a 'King's party' 
was abhorrent to him. He stayed down at Fort Belvedere 
because he said that he was not going to come to London 
while these matters were in dispute, because of the cheer- 
ing crowds. I honor and respect him for the way in which 
he behaved at that time." 

"Let us," said Sir Archibald Sinclair, the leader of the 
Liberal Opposition, "let us gratefully and respectfully ac- 
claim the political wisdom which His Majesty has shown in 
discountenancing any attempt to divide the country on the 
issues to which his proposed marriage gave rise. It is in large 
measure due to His Majesty's wise and strong restraint that 
the Crown has not become involved in our political con- 
troversies, but remains above and aloof from them." 

Mr. Winston Churchill went still further. 

"Supporting the leader of the Liberal Party," he said, "I 
venture to say that no Sovereign has ever conformed more 
faithfully to the letter and spirit of the Constitution than 
His present Majesty. In fact, he has voluntarily made sacri- 
fices for the peace and strength of his realm which go far 
beyond the bounds required by the law and the Constitu- 
tion." 
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Colonel Wedgwood, a Labour member and a personal 
friend of King Edward struck the more personal note when 
he asked the House of Commons to contemplate King 
Edward's alternative: 

"To continue ruling the Empire, lonely, disappointed, 
bitter." 

Balanced and unprejudiced newspapers reflected this 
unanimous feeling in Parliament that, far from choosing 
"the woman I love" rather than his Crown, King Edward 
in fact had no choice. 

For example, Mr. J. L. Garvin, one of Britain's leading 
publicists, editor of the London Sunday Observer, which is 
Conservative but independent, wrote: 

"He (King Edward) never faltered for a moment in the 
belief that his honor and self-respect and his whole concep- 
tion of the conditions whereon the public value of iris reign 
depended were no less engaged than his will. 

"He laid down his Sovereignty, as he says, in 'the single 
thought of what would in the end be the best for all/ He 
goes because of his inmost certainty that as a shadowed 
Sovereign and unhappy man he could not do the duties of 
the Throne. The mainspring would have snapped in his 
nature. 

"Thus he has done right . . ." 

It was upon that note of dignity, of inevitability, that the 
reign of King Edward VIII ended. 

If that note had been held, there would be no occasion 
for this book. 

It was not held. 

Its harmony was almost at once marred by the discordant 
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voice of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, broad- 
casting to the world the falsehood that King Edward delib- 
erately cast away his Crown for his guilty passion for an un- 
worthy woman, and proclaiming that he had done \vrong. 

I have hard things to say in the course of this book about 
certain Churchmen. Let me, therefore, quote one Church- 
man who refused to join the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
heresy-hunt after Edward; one honorable exception who 
recognised the force of the arguments I have just set forth. 

He was Canon Richard Sheppard, better known as 
"Dick" Sheppard, sometime chaplain to King Edward VIII, 
as he had been to his father and grandfather, King George 
V and King Edward VII, and formerly vicar of St. Martin's- 
in-the-Fields, in the heart of London, a famous centre of 
welfare work, where he threw the church crypt open to 
down-and-outs. 

"We must give due weight to one consideration/ 7 wrote 
Canon Sheppard on the morrow of King Edward VIIFs 
abdication. "It was decisive for King Edward. 

"The position of a constitutional monarch is one of pe- 
culiar delicacy. It demands that the Sovereign shall be above 
the battle of parties and of factions. He must not become 
a center of controversy. 

"King Edward had set his heart upon a project that ap- 
peared unseemly to a great multitude of his subjects, to 
many of them on religious grounds. 

"There may have been an equal number who saw no 
harm in what he proposed to do. 

"The relative numbers do not matter. 

"What does matter is that there was no way in which the 
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King's wish could be met without making that wish a mat- 
ter of public controversy both here and in the Dominions. 

"The issue would have cut across the normal lines of 
party politics. It would have made of the Monarchy a storm- 
centre. 

"It is not the least of King Edward's services to the State 
that he determined this should not happen. There should, 
he resolved, be no party of 'King's men . . / 

"We must honour him for his refusal to attempt to ex- 
ploit his personal popularity, the universal affection in 
which he was held, to gain what he desired while still re- 
maining King. 

" 'He behaved/ as Mr. Baldwin phrased it in the House 
of Commons, 'as a great gentleman/ " 

At the risk of becoming wearisome, I repeat that the 
fact of King Edward VIIFs abdication is not a proper 
subject for post-mortem. 

Once his marriage to Mrs. Simpson was made a matter of 
public controversy, Edward was bound by his own loyalty 
to the Crown to go. 

Against the fact of his abdication, once the marriage issue 
had arisen, in the way in which it arose, there is nothing to 
be said. 

Least of all is there anything to be said against King Ed- 
ward VIII himself. 

He went He retired from an impossible situation with 
the utmost dignity. He left the prestige of the Crown un- 
compromised, so far as he himself was concerned. 

The pity of it the pity of a tragedy which has put the 
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whole future of the British Monarchy at stake is that the 
same decency was not observed elsewhere. 

The pity of it is that certain circles took advantage of the 
situation to compromise the prestige of the Crown. 

The fact of Edward's abdication is one matter. The cir- 
cumstances of his abdication are quite another matter. 



CHAPTER III 
THE SLANDERING OF MRS. SIMPSON 



HI MIGHT though I am not at all sure I should be 
J going too far if I said that certain circles took advan- 
tage of the opportunity presented by his proposed marriage 
to Mrs. Simpson to "ease out" King Edward VIII. 

I am certainly not going too far when I say that these 
circles made little or no secret of the fact that they were 
glad to see him go. 

This was on grounds other than that of his marriage, or 
only indirectly connected with his marriage. 

The freedom with which people belonging to these cir- 
cles proceeded to jump on Edward after he was down bears 
witness to their present power over the Crown, or, in other 
words, over Edward's unhappy successor, King George VL 

These circles may be summed up under two heads: 

i. What I may call the Clique. 

By this I mean a small set of people belonging to the Eng- 
lish "governing class/" It consists of politicians, permanent 
officials, and persons not holding any political or official 
position, but nevertheless possessing a governmental "drag." 
This select coterie habitually think themselves entitled to 
monopolise the governance of England. 
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2. The Church of England 

The Clique, as befits their more occult influence in public 
affairs, were more reserved than the Church in their hound- 
ing of Edward. But they joined hands in attacks upon him 
which betrayed the reactionary outlook of Clique and 
Church alike. 

In all "the mean and shabby treatment/' in the words of 
Mr. David Lloyd George, Great Britain's wartime Premier, 
to which King Edward VIII was subjected, nothing was 
meaner and shabbier than the inspired attempt to belittle 
the romance of his love-affair with Mrs. Simpson. 

"Above all/' said the London Times, which is known to 
be close to the Archbishop of Canterbury and was the most 
consistent and most bitter opponent of the marriage, "above 
all, let us have no talk of 'romance' about what is indeed a 
drama, but a drama of the deepest tragedy." 

In accordance with this semi-ecclesiastical injunction to 
soft-pedal on the romantic note, Mrs. Simpson became the 
object of a campaign of innuendo such as has rarely dis- 
graced England before. 

One of the most depressing features of this whole melan- 
choly business, indeed, was the degradation of the English 
standard of decency under the auspices of the very people 
who should be its guardians. 

Fairness has always hitherto been a characteristic upon 
which the English prided themselves. In England you don't 
or at least you didn't jump on a man when he is down. 
But the principle of fair play was flung to the winds by the 
prelates in their treatment of Edward. 
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Chivalrywhich in itself is a form of fairness towards the 
weaker sexhas also been held in honor in England since 
the legendary days of King Arthur. Chivalry, too, went into 
the discard in the case of Mrs. Simpson. 

"The most outrageous attack upon a woman that has 
ever been made in England/' Mr. H. -G. Wells rightly stig- 
matised the campaign against Mrs. Simpson, writing in the 
New York American on the eve of King Edward's abdica- 
tion. 

In the same article Mr. H. G. Wells testified: 

"I have never yet heard one single word or suggestion 
that she was anything but a perfectly honourable, highly 
intelligent and charmingly mannered woman/' 

Mrs. Simpson's traducers, indeed, were hard put to it to 
lay hands on anything to say against her* 

The one tangible fact they could adduce was something 
which, on the face of it, would seem to be her misfortune 
rather than her fault. 

It was the fact that she had made two matrimonial ex- 
periments which had turned out unhappily, and that she 
had divorced her first husband and was in course of divorc- 
ing her second. 

There was also the circumstance, which editorial writers 
opposed to the marriage between King Edward and Mrs. 
Simpson never failed to drag in, that both her divorced 
husbands were still alive. 

How this was material, or what difference it would make 
if one or both of her former husbands were dead, was never 
explained. 
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Nor was It ever explained what exactly was the difference, 
for the purpose in hand, between two divorces and one. 

The fact of Mrs. Simpson's two previous marriages was 
just paraded as though it left nothing more to be said. 

It was simply suggested, by implication rather than by 
explicit statement, that the fact that King Edward's pro- 
posed wife had had one marriage dissolved, let alone two, 
was in itself to be regarded as an absolute bar against her 
becoming Queen. 

* But to the younger generation, accustomed to regard mar- 
riage as a civil contract and familiarised with the idea of 
divorce a bill to extend facilities for divorce was actually 
before Parliament at the time (and has since passed) this 
implicit suggestion meant precisely nothing at all in the 
way of an objection to King Edward's marriage to Mrs. 
Simpson. 

To all modern-minded people, the idea that the King 
should not enjoy the same freedom in marriage as any of 
his subjects simply meant that the Church was seizing a 
chance to set back the clock and impose on the State its 
own archaic notions of marriage and divorce. 

The calm assumption that a lady who had been through 
the divorce court was ipso facto an unsuitable wife for the 
King of England therefore cut no ice with public opinion. 

It appealed indeed, it was intelligible only to the ex- 
tremely narrow circle of Anglican Protestants known as 
"High Church/' whose views border on Catholicism. 

It appealed also, of course, to English Catholics, But 
Catholics in England are a relatively small though fast 
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growing community, and their social influence in a Prot- 
estant country like England is negligible. 

The social influence of High Church Anglicans, on the 
other hand, is out of all proportion to their numerical 
strength. 

We shall see later with what brazen audacity their spokes- 
man arrogated the right to speak in the name of the Eng- 
lish people. 

For the moment I am simply concerned to set on record 
that, in the eyes of the vast majority of public opinion, the 
fact that Mrs. Simpson had been through the divorce court, 
once, twice, or for that matter thrice, was no objection 
whatever to her marriage to King Edward. 

"It is very important," said Mr. George Bernard Shaw in 
an interview on the morrow of Edward's abdication, "it is 
very important that it should be thoroughly understood, 
especially in America, that on the question of the King's 
marriage the sympathies of the man in the street were un- 
questionably with the King and with the lady. 

"The opposition to the marriage, though it was intense 
in Catholic circles" (in which Mr. Bernard Shaw embraces 
High Church Anglican circles) "was in the lump quite neg- 
ligible. 

"The King had all the cards in his hand. Nothing could 
have shaken him off his throne if he had stuck to it" 

We have already seen how Edward's own loyalty to his 
own Crown forbade him to try and stick to his throne. 

Mrs. Simpson's traducers were conscious of the weakness, 
in the eyes of public opinion in general, of their case against 
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'King Edward's marriage to her on the ground of her di- 
vorces. They proceeded to start an underhand campaign of 
calumny against her. 

One has to go queer places to find fragments of the truth 
about all this murky matter. 

One charge against Mrs. Simpson was never directly men- 
tioned in the newspapers. But it was assiduously circulated 
in the clubs of the West End and the drawing-rooms of 
Mayfair, and thence percolated through all classes of soci- 
ety. Finally it was publicly ventilated by a Communist mem- 
ber of Parliament during the debate on the Declaration of 
Abdication Bill. 

This charge was that Mrs. Simpson was in the pocket of 
Signor Grandi, the Italian Ambassador in London, that she 
was influencing King Edward to sympathise with Fascism 
abroad and pursue a Fascist policy at home. 

At the time, it must be remembered, relations between 
Great Britain and Italy were tense over Abyssinia. 

I shall deal with the facts of the matter later in connec- 
tion with the allegation that King Edward himself was a 
"Fascist" 

Another charge against Mrs. Simpson was that she was a 
member of a "raffish set" and encouraged King Edward to 
keep bad company. 

This charge, too, was sedulously propagated in all direc- 
tions by Mrs. Simpson's traducers. 

Like the charge that she was a "Fascist," it was not men- 
tioned in the newspapers before King Edward's abdication. 

But on the morrow of his abdication it was explicitly for- 
mulated in an editorial in the London Times. 
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It was made over the radio by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in a broadcast two days after King Edward's abdica- 
tion. 

Since then, in the course of the campaign of calomny 
which has pursued Edward into exile, it has been repeated 
and elaborated by many writers of pseudo-biographical 
propaganda at once pretentious and tendencious. 

With this charge I shall deal in detail in connection with 
the sinister role which the Archbishop of Canterbury played 
in the abdication crisis. 

In general, the innuendo of Mrs. Simpson's traducers was 
that she was a designing adventuress. 

She was a political intriguer. 

The marriage crisis which led to King Edward's abdica- 
tion was precipitated not by King Edward's volition, but by 
the desire of Mrs. Simpson's "raffish sef ' of "Fascists" to 
secure their domination over King Edward by the elevation 
of a Queen-Consort after their own heart. 

King Edward, in this view, was a weakling who let him- 
self be infatuated and ensnared by this American adventur- 
ess and her politically equivocal and socially swift friends. 

Unfortunately for this argument, neither King Edward 
nor Mrs. Simpson fitted the bill. 

Edward, as everybody but those concerned to traduce 
him is aware, is the very reverse of a weakling. He is a man 
of strong, not to say stubborn character. 

"His mind was made up," said Mr. Baldwin in the House 
of Commons, describing the circumstances of King Ed- 
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ward's abdication, "his mind was made up, and those who 
know His Majesty best will know what that means/' 

As for Mrs. Simpson, I may quote the testimony of a 
close friend of hers and King Edward's, Miss Elsa Maxwell, 
in an article widely circulated throughout the United States. 

Miss Maxwell's article, to which I shall have occasion to 
refer further, was reprinted in Great Britain, it is significant 
to note, shortly before the Coronation. 

It was there published in the Sunday Express, owned by 
the Canadian, Lord Beaverbrook. 

It was prefaced with a brief editorial note, stating that 
"Miss Maxwell fails to realise that the one decisive fact of 
the situation was that Mrs. Simpson had ended two previ- 
ous marriages by divorces/' 

Again we have the extraordinary assumption, without a 
word of explanation, that the fact of Mrs. Simpson's previ- 
ous marriages in itself constituted a bar to her marriage to 
King Edward. 

But it is only fair to add that Lord Beaverbrook's news- 
papers, almost alone among British newspapers, recognise 
that there is more than one side to the case. They have pub- 
lished more than one article revealing their consciousness 
that the last word about King Edward's abdication has by 
no means been said, and that, as its circumstances become 
more widely known, a steady drift of opinion is setting in 
Edward's favour. 

"Knowing Mrs. Simpson as well as they do," Miss Maxwell 
wrote, "her friends realise that, instead of being a lurid heroine 
of the Greatest Love Story of the Century, she is merely a frank, 
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outspoken woman who sees no reason why any one should not 
follow the dictates of his or her own heart. 

"They realise likewise that she is suffering from the defects 
of her virtues. 

"Not a schemer, she is tremendously handicapped when it 
comes to fighting England's most experienced schemers. 

"A strong believer in loyalty, she was and is obliged to keep 
an uninterrupted silence, although had she chosen to talk, at 
the time of her departure from England, she could have an- 
nihilated her enemies. 

"From the very beginning she made it clear to her friends 
that, should her association with the King jeopardise his posi- 
tion, she would be willing to 'step out of the picture' and leave 
England. 

"Months and months before the King consented to let her 
go to the French Riviera, she was weighing the advisability of 
her further stay in England. 

"The statement she issued to the Press on December 7 was 
slowly crystallising in her mind as far back as last summer 
[1936], when American newspapers began to publish the Ed- 
ward-Wallis photographs. 

"Even her bitterest critics are willing to admit that, had it 
not been for the King and his determination to fight it out, the 
British Parliament, the Government, and the good Archbishop 
of Canterbury could have continued their usual pursuits with- 
out giving a moment's thought to the lady residing at 16 Cum- 
berland-terrace." 

This testimony of Miss Maxwell's is not unsupported. 

Edward himself bore it out. 

"And I want you to know/' he said in his farewell broad- 
cast after his abdication, "that the decision I have made has 
been mine and mine alone. This was a thing I had to judge 
entirely for myself. The other person most nearly con- 
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cerned has tried up to the last to persuade me to take a dif- 
ferent course/' 

Mrs. Simpson's disinterestedness was, indeed, grudgingly 
admitted even "by the most bitter newspaper opponent of 
her marriage to King Edward, the London Times. 

Commenting on her statement to the Press on Decem- 
ber 7, the London Times wrote editorially: 

"It is a little surprising that so much importance should 
be attached to the published offer to 'withdraw from a sit- 
uation which has been rendered both unhappy and unten- 
able"; for it is plainly prefaced by the announcement that 
this represents an 'unchanged attitude/ as indeed Lad been 
commonly supposed/* 

In short, we may dismiss as beneath contempt the in- 
nuendo that Mrs. Simpson was a designing adventuress 
who forced King Edward to offer to marry her. 

This foul slander helped to serve the purposes of those 
who, as I have said, if they did not seize the opportunity of 
King Edward's proposed marriage in order to "ease him 
out," at least were glad to see the back of him. 

It helped to create an atmosphere of prejudice against 
Mrs. Simpson and against King Edward's marriage to her. 

For very shame, those who used it dropped it once it had 
done its dirty work. 

All testimony, on the contrary, agrees that the issue was 
forced by King Edward's determination to marry Mrs. Simp- 
son. 

Why was he determined to marry her? 
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On the purely human side of that question, let me quote 
Miss Maxwell again. 

"In all my travels, having met more people than I ever 
thought existed, I have never encountered anyone so gay as 
Mrs. Simpson. Not that there was any dearth of gaiety along 
my route. Far from it. 

"Mrs. Simpson is the only human being I know who is as gay 
as a lark. I cannot overstress this point because it is this happy 
quality of sincere gaiety which is the real secret of both her 
charm and her success. 

"Put yourself in the place of a man who was born and 
brought up in the solemn atmosphere of a royal palace, who has 
been delivering four speeches a day ever since he reached his 
twentieth birthday, who has worn at one time or another fifty 
or sixty different uniforms, who has been obliged to spend his 
time with bores and stuffed shirts, who has had to watch his 
step constantly lest he be cajoled into a marriage with some 
long-nosed, waistless princess, who has seen so much of what he 
calls 'bowing and scraping' that the very mention of the word 
'etiquette' sends him into fits and spasms. 

"Put yourself in the place of a man whose human contacts 
were necessarily limited to courtiers, statesmen, politicians and 
schemers, who could not but suspect everyone of trying to get 
something out of him and his friendship, who had to give up 
his favourite sport because the Empire 'could not afford an acci- 
dent in the Royal Family/ who derives but little pleasure out 
of his travels, because wherever he goes he becomes a show. 

"Put yourself in the place of a man who, up to the age of 
thirty-nine, had never met anyone who could give him the only 
thing he was always after a bit of gaiety and warm friendship. 

"It so happens that Mrs. Simpson was the only woman the 
King has ever met who was not only gay as a lark, but who did 
not seem to be overawed by his rank. 

"Put yourself in the place of that man, and you will realise 
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the nature of the relationship that existed between the hero and 
the heroine of the Greatest Love Story of the Century until the 
very moment when the combined forces of the British Old 
Guard and the International Kibitzers rushed to storm 16 Cum- 
berland-terrace/ * 

I am naturally reluctant to probe further into the nature 
of the relationship between King Edward and Mrs. Simp- 
son. 

The human heart is not a suitable subject for vivisection* 

But such an intrusion is made excusable by the fact that, 
in the course of the campaign of calumny to which King 
Edward and Mrs. Simpson were subjected. King Edward 
was mocked for falling in love with a twice-married woman 
over forty. 

This campaign of calumny, as I have already remarked, 
still pursues Edward in exile. 

The tarbrush is still applied to him and his brief reign in 
the mistaken belief that it is a service to the British Mon- 
archy to befoul him as a disgrace to it. 

The tarbrush bespatters even the quality of his love-affair 
with Mrs. Simpson. 

I have already referred to Mr. Hector Bolitho's book, 
Edward VIII: His Life and Reign. 

Another English biographer, but one of immeasurably 
higher standing, has rightly dismissed it in a two-line review. 

"A pretentious chronicle, begun at flood tide as a eulogy, 
and ended at the ebb as a moral smirk/' 

Mr. Hector Bolitho started his book as the usual conven- 
tional tribute to a Sovereign, and finished it in accordance 
with the views of Court and clerical circles, inspired by the 
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new English idea, the new Christian doctrine, that the 
thing to do with a man when he is down is jump on him. 

In this continuation of the campaign of calumny against 
King Edward VIII, Mr. Bolitho takes it upon himself to 
brand King Edward's affection for Mrs. Simpson as an "in- 
fatuation." 

He tells us: 

"It seemed that his judgment was no longer calm and 
instead of finding peace and grace in his infatuation, he 
(King Edward) found only a means of bringing distress to his 
staff and disappointment to the servants who had always found 
him, in jhe past, to be a considerate and kindly master. He be- 
came a 'piteous figure as he estranged himself from those who 
served him and who had respected him. Some who saw him 
murmured that there was a fault in his reason, and they won- 
dered how far he was bringing his country into peril." 

In short, Mr. Bolitho would have us believe not only that 
King Edward was presumably crazy because he "proposed to 
marry a lady for the venerable reason that he loved her," but 
also that his "infatuation" for Mrs. Simpson helped to cor- 
rupt his character. 

This view rests on Mr. Bolitho's utterly unsupported 
statement. 

All the available weight of testimony is flatly to the con- 
trary. 

Everybody familiar with King Edward, or the Prince of 
Wales as he then was, and indeed, members of the general 
public who saw him in public, noticed the change in him at 
the time when his association with Mrs. Simpson began in 
1934. 
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Before that time, Edward was visibly an embittered man 
with a grouch against life. We shall come later to the influ- 
ences which had molded his character before he came to 
the Throne. 

All at once, he changed. He smiled more. He was obvi- 
ously happier. The "Prince Charming" of his Empire tours 
had suddenly come to life again. 

Until after Edward came to the Throne and proposed to 
marry Mrs. Simpson, there was little or no suggestion that 
her influence upon him was anything but a good one. 

"The most amusing and the most hypocritical part of the 
anti-Simpson campaign/' Miss Maxwell testifies, "was that its 
leaders knew very well about the existence of the King's Ameri- 
can friend as far back as three years ago. 

"The self-same old gentlemen and ladies who now wring their 
hands and shake their heads thought and said but twelve short 
months ago that it was Very admirable' that the Heir to the 
Throne was finally able to find a sincere friend, someone in 
whom he could confide, someone who by all tokens was exercis- 
ing a 'constructive influence" upon him. 

"Not only did they think and say so, but oh, the great irony 
of human comedy! they sat down and wrote to Mrs. Simpson 
a formidable collection of letters which she still has in her pos- 
session. Letters signed by Great Britain's most resounding 
names. Letters inviting Mrs. Simpson to grace their parties 
with her presence. Letters thanking her for having been able to 
explain to their Sovereign that, instead of spending most of his 
time with the so-called Trince of Wales's set,' he should pay 
more attention to his dukes and earls." 

So much for Mr. Bolitho's slur that the crazy King's in- 
fatuation for Mrs. Simpson helped to ruin his character. 
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Mr. Bolitho's estimate of the reaction of public opinion 
to King Edward's proposed marriage is equally untrust- 
worthy. 

"While the story piled itself np towards its inevitable end/' 
he goes on, "there was true greatness in the reaction of the mass 
of fiie people. 

"They were patient and they seemed to respect the King's 
problem as a war for his own character. They were too disap- 
pointed in him to enjoy moral indignation, and their resentment 
was not against the Throne, but against his failure to 11 it with 
honor/' 

It would be hard to pack more misstatements into a short 
passage. 

"The King's problem/' as I have pointed out, was never 
in the nature of "a war for his own character." His decision 
to abdicate was a foregone conclusion once open objection 
to his marriage to Mrs. Simpson had been raised. 

One small section of opinion, inspired by more or less 
religious feeling, felt that a divorcee was an unsuitable wife 
for the King of England. But even in this section there was 
no tendency to indulge in "moral indignation" until the 
Archbishop of Canterbury gave a lead in this direction after 
King Edward's abdication. 

Another and much larger section of opinion was indeed, 
bitterly resentful. 

But their resentment was directed neither against the 
Throne nor against King Edward. 

It was directed against the prejudices of this first section 
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which, by dividing opinion and bringing the King into con- 
troversy, made his abdication inevitable. 

The mass of the people indeed showed "true greatness/' 

But they showed it by respecting the prejudices of the 
minority of opinion, even if they could not understand or 
sympathise with those prejudices. 

They showed true greatness by recognising that, in the 
presence of those prejudices, by an absurd paradox Edward 
could "fill his Throne with honor" only by abdicating it. 

They showed true greatness by making no attempt to em- 
barrass King Edward by forcing a "King's party" upon him. 

King Edward's decision to abdicate, I repeat once more, 
was a foregone conclusion once it became apparent that 
opinion, in whatever proportions, was divided about his 
marriage. 

If he took his time to announce his decision, it was not 
because he was at "war for his own character." 

It was because he wanted to give the mass of the people 
time to realise that they must sacrifice their beloved King 
to the prejudices of a small minority. It was because he 
wanted to give them time to realise that his abdication was 
inevitable and accept it with resignation. 

Mr. Bolitho presents a very different, and a very distorted, 
picture of the last days. 

"Whatever tide of criticism was welling up against the King, 
his courage was not at fault. 

"He was perhaps incapable of conquest within himself, but 
he did not avoid the frightening interviews: those with his 
Minister, which must have tortured his reason beyond common 
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understanding, and those with his mother and his brothers, 
which must have tried his affections. 

"He blundered on, fiercely loyal to his poor ideal, and, if the 
scope of his conflict seemed small and unworthy, there was no 
doubt of his honesty or his sincerity. . . . 

"It is not difficult to understand why kings have sometimes 
gone mad with the unnatural weight which life puts upon them. 

"It was amazing that King Edward lived through the days at 
Fort Belvedere with any remnant of his reason left. 

"But it was disturbing to realise, as one sat beside an English 
hearth, nursing all the comfort of British life, that he was going 
out into a wilderness in which he will never know what it is to 
be other than alone. 

"For his busy mind and his interest in life, his sympathy and 
his training as a prince, will never fit into the Htfle space of 
desire. . . ." 

"Infatuation . . ," "His poor ideal ..." A conflict "small 
and unworthy . . ." "The little space of desire . . " 

Such are the terms in which Mr. Bolitho sees fit to be- 
little the love-affair which led to England's loss of a young 
King with a touch of what may have been genius. 

With more imaginative insight, Mr. Arthur Bryant has 
rightly summed up the love-affair between King Edward 
and Mrs. Simpson as "the greatest drama of governance 
since Anthony of Rome lost the world for love." 

What, asks Miss Maxwell, will future historians have to 
say about Mrs. Simpson? 

"Will they accuse her of having hypnotised her royal friend, 
of having charmed him into complete surrender, or will they 
recognise that no woman of forty-one could charm or ever has 
charmed a man of forty-two into complete surrender? 
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"I cannot overstress the importance of this point. 

"Had Mrs. Simpson been a dazzling beauty in her twenties, 
I would have said: 'Oh, well! You know what happens to a man 
of forty-two, particularly a tired business man of forty-two, 
when he meets a dazzling young beauty/ 

"But Mrs. Simpson is forty-one, and even her most enthusias- 
tic friends would not describe her as a 'beauty/ " 

In short, we are clearly in the presence not of an infatua- 
tion, but, on the contrary, an affection of exceptional 
strength: the kind of feeling which is not meant to fit into 
"the little space of desire/ 7 but may last a lifetime. 

Those who made a mock of King Edward for falling in 
love with a twice-married woman of forty may usefully be 
referred to a very interesting book entitled Marriage, by 
Monsieur Leon Blum, the French ex-Prime Minister, re- 
cently translated into English (incidentally by myself) . 

Monsieur Blum, who is something of a philosopher as 
well as a politician, argues and, in my opinion, rightly 
argues- that the love-life of both men and women embraces 
two successive phases, corresponding to two successive ages. 

During the first phase, both men and women are natu- 
rally polygamous. During this first phase, they are suited 
only to precarious and changing unions. 

Then, in the immense majority of cases, both men and 
women, when they reach a certain age and a certain stage 
of development, become monogamous. Marriage is the nat- 
ural form of this second state of mind but only of this 
second state of mind. 

Monsieur Blum's conclusion is that, if the institution of 
marriage is to be saved, neither men nor women should 
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many until they have first exhausted their polygamous In- 
stincts. 

They should defer marriage until they reach their "mat- 
rimonial period/' when desire for change and adventure 
gives place, by a natural process of evolution, to a taste for 
a fixed union and sentimental repose. 

Quoting a number of cases within his own experience, 
Monsieur Blum supports his bold argument by an out- 
spoken analysis of the false relationship and lack of harmony 
which present-day marriage creates between husband and 
wife. 

King Edward, at the time of his abdication, was no caM 
low youth, though the world was slow to get used to the 
Idea that he was no longer a very young man. 

He was a man of forty-two. He had obviously reached his 
"matrimonial period/' He had known Mrs. Simpson for 
four years. 

It is, as Monsieur Blum points out, a matter of common 
knowledge that, about the age of forty, men are all the 
more strongly attracted by marriage in proportion to the 
variety, the promiscuity, of the lives they have hitherto led. 
The whole trouble Is that they then marry young virgins, 
instead of mature women educated by a similar experience. 

"The almost inevitable clash between husband and wife 
under the present system of marriage/* Monsieur Blum insists, 
"almost always springs from the fact that marriage, which 
should unite two people on an equal footing, two people who 
have reached the same phase of life, the same knowledge of 
life, to-day brings together two people one at least of whom bas 
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not yet attained the matrimonial moment, has not yet out- 
grown the effervescence of instinct, the ferment of youth. 

"The ideal wife for a man who, like King Edward, has 
reached his matrimonial period is a woman, like Mrs. Simpson, 
not in her first youth, who has also had experience of life and 
also wants to settle down. 

"A union entered upon between two people who have 
reached their matrimonial period, who have acquired experi- 
ence of themselves and the world, who are capable of judging 
each other beneath the superficial reflexes of their tempera- 
ments and recognising each other beneath the play of their 
emotions such a union at least has a chance of being based 
upon real affinity, upon true compatibility between the people 
concerned. 

"Bear in mind, too, I beg of you, that, when they many, 
these people have been taught by their earlier amorous experi- 
ences how essential it is to compromise, to make allowances. 
They know what life alone can teach, what life finds it so hard 
to drive home: that every character, even the most common- 
place, has its own irreducible core, and that people who want 
to go on living together can triumph over their essential differ- 
ence only through a slow mutual process of adaptation. 

"Bear in mind also that they have reached their matrimonial 
period. In other words, they are tired of fleeting adventures, of 
the uncertainty of passion. They aspire to repose, to security, 
to peace. 

"They do not bring to marriage intractable, belligerent tem- 
peraments, because they bring to it characters which are no 
longer intact, no longer entire. 

"Refusal to compromise is made up of ignorant assurance 
and self-confidence. It is to be explained both by the pride 
of inexperience and by the idealism of youth. 

"The husband and wife whom I have in mind are wiser. Life 
has not changed the indestructible bases of their personalities; 
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but it has worn away their corners and smoothed down their 
surfaces. 

"They hand over to one another souls already saturated and 
softened by love, pain and joy. They pick one another very 
carefully, and they will also be highly skilled in adapting their 
tastes and their ways of life to one another. 

"Besides, into this rational, mature union of theirs they have 
put almost all the hope of happiness that remains to them, and 
so, once they have established harmony in their married life, 
they will be all the more heedful, all the more anxious, to 
preserve it/' 

No thinking person can deny the force of this argument. 

It applies perfectly to the love-affair between King Ed- 
ward and Mrs. Simpson. 

There is every evidence that their love-affair was no "in- 
fatuation," but was based upon the most enduring kind of 
affection. 

There is every evidence that Mrs. Simpson will make an 
ideal wife for Edward, Duke of Windsor, just as, but for an 
antiquated prejudice, she would have made an ideal wife 
for King Edward VIIL 

So much for the personal side of the love-affair between 
Edward and Mrs. Simpson. 

Now let us consider the political side of it 

1 repeat, why was King Edward determined to marry Mrs. 
Simpson? 

He must, as I have said, have known that there would be 
criticism of his proposed marriage to her in ecclesiastical 
quarters. 

Why, despite this certain criticism even if he imagined 
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that his popularity would silence it was he determined to 
marry Mrs. Simpson? 

This, above all else, is a matter on which he can never 
speak for himself. 

Incidentally, let us bear Edward's enforced silence con- 
tinually in mind in our consideration of this murky chap- 
ter in English history. 

The man whom his traducers pursue into exile with their 
venomous vendetta can never state his own side of the case. 
That fact makes their vendetta all the more vile. 

We can only infer King Edward's motives in this matter 
from our knowledge of his character. 

We shall see later, when we come to the true record of 
his brief reign which "official" history exerts itself to falsify, 
that Edward was, before all else, a modern-minded King. 

In the light of his character and the circumstance of his 
reign, I suggest that, in his determination to marry Mrs. 
Simpson, Edward, as a modern-minded King, felt that the 
time had come to challenge the whole system of hypocrisy 
which finds expression in the Church of England's attitude 
towards marriage, and, in particular, towards Royal mar- 
riages. 

We need not shrink from being as modern-minded in 
this matter as Edward himself. 

In the days when absence of Royal birth was a real bar to 
marriage which it is not now when a King of England 
fell in love with a lady not of Royal rank he adopted a sim- 
ple solution. 

He could not marry the lady, so he made her his mistress, 

There was a time when such relations led to scandal. 
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George IV, for example, not content with taking Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert as his mistress, more or less repudiated his legiti- 
mate wife Queen Caroline and refused to have her crowned 
with him. His Coronation accordingly presented the re- 
markable spectacle of the Queen driving along the proces- 
sional route and beating up popular support for herself. 

But later Kings were more tactful, public opinion in the 
mass became more tolerant, and the Church became more 
hypocritical 

King Edward VIIFs grandfather, King Edward VII, was 
notorious for the number of his mistresses. Everybody knew 
all about them, and everybody politely turned a blind eye. 
His mistresses' known relations with King Edward VII 
made no difference to the attitude of society with a capital 
"S" towards them. Least of all did the Church dare to lec- 
ture King Edward VII about his morals. 

Now there is not the least doubt that, if King Edward 
VIII had been content to live in adultery with Mrs. Simp- 
son, the Church of England would have turned a hypocrit- 
ically benevolent blind eye, just as it did to the mistresses 
of his grandfather, who incidentally was a married man. 

Indeed, there is good ground for something more than a 
suspicion that the Church in fact carried its hypocrisy to a 
still more disgusting length. 

There is good ground for something more than a suspi- 
cion that high dignitaries of the Church, knowing of King 
Edward's love-affair with Mrs. Simpson, did their best to 
influence him into a loveless marriage with a lady of Royal 
rank. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw referred to this reported move by the 
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Church in an article published in Lord BeaverbrooFs news- 
papers during the abdication crisis. It took the form of an 
imaginary interview between King Edward on the one side 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury and Premier Baldwin on 
the other. 

". . For the new King, though just turned forty, was un- 
married; and now that he was a King he wanted to settle down 
and set a good example to his people by becoming a family 
man. He needed a gentle, soothing sort of wife, because his 
nerves were very sensitive, and the conversation of his Min- 
isters was often very irritating. 

"As it happened, he knew a lady who had just those qual- 
ities. Her name, as well as I can remember it, was Mrs. Daisy 
Bell; and, as she was an American, she had been married twice 
before and was, therefore, likely to make an excellent wife for 
a King who had never been married at all. 

"All this seemed natural and proper; but in the Country of 
the Half-Mad you never could count on anything going off 
quietly. The Government, for instance, would let whole dis- 
tricts fall into ruin and destitution without turning a hair, and 
then declare that the end of the world was at hand because 
some foreign dictator said bluntly that there are milestones on 
the Dover road. 

"And so the King was not surprised when he was suddenly 
told one day at noon or thereabouts that the Archbishop and 
the Prime Minister had called and insisted on seeing him at 
once. The King, having spent the morning with Mrs. Bell, was 
in a good humour, so he had them up and offered them cock- 
tails and cigars. But they not only refused this refreshment 
quite sternly, but exhibited such signs of acute mental dis- 
turbance that the King had to ask them, with some concern, 
what was the matter. 

" 'How can you ask us, Sir?' said the Prime Minister. "The 
newspapers are full of it. There are photographs. We are not 
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spared even the lady's little dog. What is Your Majesty going 
to do about it? ? 

" 'Nothing out of the regular course/ said the King. 1 shall 
be crowned in May; and in April I shall marry Daisy/ 

"Impossible! 7 the Prime Minister almost shrieked. Mad- 
ness!' 

" 'Out of the question!' said the Archbishop, whose pulpit 
voice was a triumph of clerical art. "You cannot marry this 
woman/ 

" 'I had rather you called her Mrs. Bell/ said the King. 'Or 
Daisy, if you prefer it/ 

" If I were to officiate at your proposed marriage, I should 
have to speak of her as "this woman/' ? said the Archbishop. 
What is good enough for her in the house of God is good 
enough for her here. But I shall refuse to officiate/ 

" "And I shall resign/ shouted the Prime Minister. 

"'How awful!* said the King. "Would it be too brutal of 
me to remmd you that there are others? . . . The people are 
behind me. You may have to resign in any case long before 
the Coronation/ 

" 'Your throne will be shaken to its foundations,' said the 
Archbishop. 

" 'That is my look-out,' said the King, 'as I happen to be 
sitting on it. But what will happen to the foundations of the 
Church If it tries to force me to contract a loveless marriage 
and to live in adultery with the woman I really love?* 

" 'You need not do that,* said the Archbishop. 

" 'You know that I will/ said the King, 'if I listen to your 
counsel. Dare you persist in it?' 

44 1 really think, P. M./ said the Archbishop, 'that we had 
better go. If I were superstitious, I should be tempted to be- 
lieve that the Devil was putting all these arguments into His 
Majesty's head. They are unanswerable; and yet they are so 
entirely off the track of English educated thought that they 
really do not belong to your world and mine . . / " 
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Whether or not the Archbishop actually tried to force 
King Edward into a loveless marriage, there can be no ques- 
tion that he would have given his blessing to such a mar- 
riage. 

He would have done so in defiance of any reasonable con- 
ception of morality. 

On the other hand, the Archbishop refused to give any 
credit to King Edward for setting a moral example when 
he insisted on regularising his relations with Mrs. Simpson 
and making her his wife instead of his mistress. 

For let us always remember that it was King Edward's 
own sincerity, his own moral courage, which brought about 
the crisis. 

If he had contracted a loveless marriage with somebody 
else and lived in adultery with Mrs. Simpson, there would 
have been no crisis. 

Edward VIII would still be on his throne, with the hypo- 
critical blessing of the Church of England. 

He is off his throne because he refused to lend himself to 
any such squalid subterfuge, because he would be no party 
to hypocrisy, because he insisted on setting an example in 
true morality by marrying the woman he loved. 

"In this prince, 7 ' said Mr. Winston Churchill in the de- 
bate on the Abdication Act, "there were discerned qualities 
of courage, of simplicity, of sympathy, and, above all, of 
sincerity rare and precious, which might have made his reigu 
glorious in the annals of this ancient Monarchy. 

"It is the acme of tragedy that those very virtues should 
in the private sphere have led only to this melancholy and 
bitter conclusion/' 
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Prelates prated about a "guilty passion." 

But King Edward, I must repeat, was simply proposing to 
take advantage of the law of the land, which allows divorce 
and the remarriage of divorced persons. 

It is true that he gave one handle to his clerical critics. 

Mrs. Simpson's decree of divorce from Mr. Simpson was 
not made absolute until April 1937. 

The abdication crisis broke in December 1936. 

At the time, therefore, Mrs. Simpson was still technically 
the wife of another man. 

Mrs. Simpson was the petitioning party in her divorce 
from Mr. Simpson, and we have no means of knowing how 
far, if at all, her association with King Edward contributed 
to the dissolution of her former marriage. 

But at the time of the abdication crisis she was, as I say, 
technically still the wife of another man, and this gave the 
prelates their pretext for prating about a "guilty passion/' 

Let us note, however, that again it was King Edward's 
honesty, his sincerity, his sense of duty, which led him to 
give the prating prelates their pretext and their opportu- 
nity. 

"This crisis, if I may use the word," said Prime Minister 
Baldwin in his statement to Parliament on King Edward's 
abdication, "this crisis has arisen now rather than later from 
that very frankness of His Majesty's character which is one 
of his many attractions. 

"It would have been perfectly possible for His Majesty 
not to have told me of this at the date when he did, and not 
to have told me for some months to come/' i 

In other words, it would have been perfectly possible for 
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King Edward to have said nothing to his Prime Minister 
about his intention to marry Mrs. Simpson until her divorce 
decree was made absolute. 

"But/' Mr. Baldwin went on, "he realised the damage 
that might be done in the interval by gossip and rumour 
and talk; and he made that declaration to me when he did 
on purpose to avoid what he felt might be dangerous, not 
only here but throughout the Empire, to the moral force of 
the Crown which we are all determined to sustain/' 

In short, King Edward might have withheld his announce- 
ment of his marriage to Mrs. Simpson until she was techni- 
cally free to marry. 

Had he done so, Churchmen might still have raised ob- 
jection to his marriage to a divorced woman; but they 
would have had no handle for suggesting that their "guilty 
passion" was responsible for her divorce. 

Instead, through his strong sense of duty King Edward 
announced his intention to marry Mrs. Simpson at a time 
when she was not as yet technically free to marry. 

Prelates pounced on that opportunity to misrepresent 
him as an immoral man. They gave him no credit for the 
sense of duty which had given them that opportunity, any 
more than they gave him any credit for preferring marriage 
to concubinage. 

In any case, in their attempt to take the romance out of 
the love-affair between King Edward and Mrs. Simpson by 
branding it as adulterous, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and his prelatical pack showed themselves wholly out ^ 
touch with the sentiment of the younger generation. 
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The English upper and middle classes of that generation 
are, as I have already remarked, accustomed to regard mar- 
riage as a civil contract and familiarised with the idea of 
divorce. The English lower classes largely owing to the dif- 
ficulty and expense of divorceare increasingly addicted to 
irregular unions. 

The prelates' prating, therefore, appealed to a conven- 
tional idea of morality limited to a very smallthough very 
influentialsection of opinion. 

For that matter, as the sentiment of the younger genera- 
tion was quick to note, adultery is the key-note of all the 
world's greatest love-stories. 

No great love story in history and literature reaches its 
climax without sacrifice and suffering, revolving around "the 
eternal triangle" and the clash between love and duty. 

Helen of Troy; Tristan and Iseult; Lancelot and Guine- 
vereany number of examples come to mind. 

Any story on the theme of love and sacrifice appeals 
strongly to the emotions of every normal man and woman. 

"These last words" the last words of Edward's broad- 
cast, "without the help and support of the woman I love" 
wrote Mr. J. L. Garvin in the London Observer, "these last 
words are among the cadences of history and of human life. 
They are the truth of it There is no answer. Also there is 
no help. 

"But let none say that this is not romance. That genre in 
life and literature is no facile thing. What is demanded of 
it is that it shall be of 'a strange and moving nature/ Ro- 
mance has been of the essence of tragedy unnumbered 
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times, and will be again. Romance includes some of the 
most disastrous tales and figures in history. 

"It is romance by the definition to renounce a throne for 
a woman; to abdicate for love sovereignty over a quarter of 
the world. Let us make no mistake. The ballad-makers and 
the play-makers will have the better of the publicists. This 
tale will be told and re-told for as long as the world 
lasts . . ." 

In the eyes of the younger generation of England, the 
underhand intrigue of the prelates and their lay hangers-on 
' to belittle the romance of King Edward's love-affair with 
Mrs. Simpson met with the reception it deserved. 

It failed in its discreditable attempt to make an "infatua- 
tion" or a "guilty passion" take the proper place of some- 
thing that thrilled the hearts of Edward's adoring younger 
subjects: a real Royal romance. 

In the eyes of the younger generation of England, King 
Edward's sacrifice of the greatest Throne in the world for 
the sake of the woman he loved put him in the tradition of 
the world's great lovers. 

It rounded off the appeal which he already made on other 
grounds to the imagination of the youth of England. 

When King Edward VIII was "eased out/' the youth of 
England knew themselves to be betrayed. The loyalty to 
the Crown of the rising generation went with "the King 
over the water/' 

The romantic appeal of the love-affair between King Ed- 
ward and Mrs. Simpson was recognised by a Churchman 
more generous-minded than most. 
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"There may be a temptation to some/ 7 wrote Canon 
"Dick" Sheppard in the article to which I have already re- 
ferred, "there may be a temptation to some especially to 
the younger among us to protest that all has not yet been 
said; to raise the issue which King Edward himself refused 
to raise. 

"If I were a young man, there might seem to be some- 
thing fine and romantic about this. And there may be those 
who are thinking along these lines to-day. The Constitution 
is so cold and lifeless a thing seen with the eyes of youth. 
Why should one so beloved as King Edward be allowed to 
sacrifice himself to it? 

"Should such an attitude gain ground, immeasurable evil 
may result. Even to those who are tempted by it, there is, 
it seems to me, one unanswerable argument against it. King 
Edward would not wish it In what he wrote to Mr. Bald- 
win, and again in his broadcast, he made that crystal clear. 
He does not wish it. The past is dead. We must look to the 
future." 

Unhappily, however, the past has been disinterred, with 
bell, book and candle; and the future of the British Mon- 
archy depends upon the true interpretation of the past. 

King Edward, said Mr. Stanley Baldwin in his report to 
Parliament on the circumstances of his abdication, "always 
had before him three things which he repeated again and 
again. 

"The first was that, if he went, he would go with dignity: 
he would not allow a situation to arise in which he could 
not do that 
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"He wanted to go with as little disturbance of his Minis- 
ters and his people as possible. 

"He wished to go in circumstances that would make the 
succession of his brother as little difficult for his brother as 
possible." 

In short, King Edward, when he abdicated with "the sin- 
gle thought of what in the end will be best for all," pro- 
posed to preserve his personal dignity with which the 
dignity of the Crown was bound up and to hand on to his 
brother, now King George VI, an unimpaired Royal au- 
thority. 

King Edward could not at that time imagine that, the 
moment he had gone into exile, his dignity would be be- 
spattered by mitred mudslingers. 

He could not imagine that the Clique and the Church 
would fasten on a Heaven-sent opportunity to take his 
brother and successor prisoner. 

He could not imagine that an inspired effort would in- 
stantly be made to falsify the record of his reign, 

He could not imagine that the chance would be seized 
to cripple all the causes for which he stood as a modern- 
minded King. 

But all these things were done as soon as his back was 
turned; and because they were done the past is not dead, 
but alive and kicking. 

If the record of the past is not set straight, it may kick the 
British Monarchy sideways. 
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KING AND CLIQUE ABROAD 



SO far as I am aware, only one English writer Mr. Geof- 
frey Dennis in Coronation Commentaryhas hitherto 
dared to hint that, though certain circles in England pro- 
fessed to regard King Edward's proposed marriage to Mrs. 
Simpson as a disaster, in fact they found it a godsend. 

In other words, they welcomed a situation which led to 
the disappearance of a King of whom they were glad to be 
rid, on grounds which had nothing whatever to do with his 
marriage. 

Here I shall not confine myself to hinting. 

I propose to examine the political charges more or less 
covertly brought against King Edward. I propose to show 
that they were "framed" by the Clique, with the backing of 
the Church, with the object of blackening his reputation. 

The circles which, if they did not ease King Edward out, 
were at least delighted to see the back of him, circulated 
these charges to justify themselves. 

They were concerned to show that, whichever side one 
might take about King Edward's marriage to Mrs. Simpson, 
anyway he was no loss. 

American writers have already been more outspoken 
about this matter. 

53 
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For example, In her article republished In England in 
Lord Beaverbrook's Sunday Express to which I have already 
referred. Miss Elsa Maxwell wrote: 

"The hero of the greatest love-story of the century will be 
forty-three this coming June (1937). He looks younger, much 
younger. At least, he did look much younger until the battle 



"According to our American standards and ideas, a man of 
forty-three owes it to himself not only to look young, but to 
maintain his fealty to youth. 

"A man of forty-three is not considered a young man in Eng- 
land, at least not in the England of yesterday, and not in the 
England of to-day. He may be considered a young man in the Eng- 
land of to-morrow . . . 

"Queen Victoria and her ideas were still very much alive in 
Great Britain on that bleak and cold winter morning of 1936 
when King Edward VIII walked behind his father's coffin. 

" 'His Majesty should marry a princess and settle down/ said 
those solid, stout-hearted statesmen whose idea of 'settling 
down* precludes anything even remotely suggestive of Ameri- 
can rhythms and American youthfulness. 

"Well, the truth is that the King flatly refused to settle down 
in that fashion. Admiring as much as he does the memory of 
his fatherwho was the head of a family of six at the age of 
forty-three -he believes that new times call for new ideas, new 
faces and new rhythms. 

"That he had new ideas was known beforehand. But that he 
would surround himself with new faces, that he would retire 
almost every one of his father's aides, was not known, not even 
suspected. 

"When this did happen, when one after another of the great 
Georgian courtiers were asked to step aside and relinquish their 
posts to the younger men who believed in new times and new 
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rhythms, there was a cry of agony and protest from the Eng- 
land of yesterday. 

"The Carlton Club (the stronghold of extreme Conservatism) 
was shocked. The Royal Yacht Squadron (the most "exclu- 
sive" of English social organizations, controlling the regatta at 
the fashionable "Cowes Week" which is an essential part of 
the "London Season") stood aghast. The reigning dowagers 
gasped. The friends and relatives of the retired courtiers went 
to work. 

" "Went to work' is right; because what we were witnessing 
in England the open combat between Youth and Age had 
been preceded by several months of careful preparation. 

"What the Old Guard needed most of all was a shining tar- 
get to shoot at some one who could be held responsible for 
Edward's 'daring ideas/ Some one who, because of his or her 
peculiar characteristics, could be made obnoxious to the Great 
Middle Class. 

"Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson fitted the bill admirably . . . 

"So the campaign started. 

"In strict accordance with the ethics of all political cam- 
paigns, the real issue Edward's modernism was never men- 
tioned by the leaders of the Old Guard. 

"It wouldn't have done to tell the people that they should 
criticise their Sovereign because he dared to dismiss a score of 
stuffed shirts. 

"It wouldn't have done to admit that the remark made by 
him on the launching of a luxurious steamer ('Strange, isn't 
it? We can afford money to build this beautiful toy, but we 
cannot afford money to eliminate slums!') had sent cold shud- 
ders down the spine of the Old Guard. 

"It wouldn't have done to accuse him of sympathy with the 
starving miners of Wales. 

"But Mrs. Simpson! Oh, there was a sweet issue, almost too 
sweet for words. . . ." 
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I have quoted Miss Maxwell, above and earlier, at some 
length. 

Here, in parenthesis, I may remark that I am aware of 
the fact that this writer's authority to interpret this situation 
may "be challenged in the United States. But I am not 
directly concerned with that. What I am concerned with is 
the significance of the republication of her views in England. 

Such is the strength of organized hyprocrisy in that 
country, such is the power of the occult forces which control 
and manipulate public opinion, that, even if an English 
writer put such views on paper, no English newspaper would 
venture to publish them. 

Lord Beaverbrook, however, is a good newspaper man. 
He knew that publication of such views would strike a re- 
sponsive echo in any number of English readers. 

He knew that the progress of the campaign of calumny 
which pursued Edward into exile the article was not pub- 
lished in England until March 1937 instead of hardening 
opinion against Edward, as its authors intended, was on the 
contrary helping to swing opinion more and more in his 
favour. 

Lord Beaverbrook knew that publication of such views 
would be welcomed by a very large proportion of the read- 
ers of his Sunday newspaper, and that a still larger propor- 
tion of readers, while they might profess to disown such 
views, would have a sneaking sympathy with them. 

Courageous person though he is, Lord Beaverbrook, for 
the reasons I have just stated, could not publish such views 
as the views of an English writer, even if he could find one 
to express them. 
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So, subtly, he published them as the views of an Ameri- 
can writer, for which his newspaper could disclaim editorial 
responsibility. 

The significance of their republication in England is that 
it implies that more and more people in England are think- 
ing along those lines. 

Now let us examine the covert charges against King Ed- 
ward VIII, intended by their authors, as I have said, to show 
that anyway he was no loss. 

On the morrow of his abdication the London Times 
wrote editorially: 

"King Edward had most of the qualities that would have 
made him a great constitutional Sovereign. He had shown 
himself brave, completely free from pompousness, chival- 
rous where his affections were engaged, conscientious in his 
everyday public duties, attractive to a crowd, genuinely in- 
terested in the condition of the poor as he went about 
among them. 

"He was unfortunate, no doubt, in some of his intimates; 
but he also had advisers who served him with courage and 
prudence, and it would have been well if he could have 
brought himself to prefer them to the others. Ckrendon 
wrote of a popular favourite more than three hundred years 
ago that: 

" 'His single misfortune was (which indeede was produc- 
tive of many greater) that he never made a noble and a 
worthy friendshipp with a man so neere his aequall that he 
would frankely advize him, for his honour and true interest, 
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against the current, or rather the torrent, of his impetuous 
passyons/ 

"That is apt to be true of every man who holds a great 
position, and it is peculiarly true of King Edward. 

"They profoundly misunderstood the earlier signs of divi- 
sion in this country who represented it as an issue between 
'the people's King' and a hide-bound set of aristocrats and 
ecclesiastics. 

"It would be far more accurate to say that His Majesty's 
circle was too largely composed of men and women, some 
of them of high birth and all of them remote from 'the peo- 
ple/ who cared far less for his welfare than for their own 
amusement. 

"The real clash was between the thoughtlessness of an 
exotic society and the hard core of a British tradition of 
conduct which is common to all classes in this country; but 
it must also in fairness be said that none of us can realise 
how hard is the path of a King in choosing good friends. 

"That, amid all his great qualities, there was also some- 
thing lacking in himself is sufficiently shown by the unprec- 
edented decision announced this morning: for it is proof 
of obstinacy rather than of strength that it must have been 
reached in the face of a very human reluctance to abandon 
a position which afforded him so many proofs of success. 

"For those of us who are more humbly and happily 
placed there is assuredly nothing but relief in being able to 
avoid the burdens of a Crown, What seems almost incredi- 
ble is that any man who was born and trained to such high 
responsibilities, who had clearly the capacity to undertake 
them, and who had in fact begun to exercise them with the 
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complete good will of the nation, should sacrifice It all to a 
personal preference for another way of life. 

" 'Omnium consensu capax Imperil nisi imperassef the 
well-worn quotation from Tacitus is irresistible. It can 
hardly have been a better verdict upon the Emperor Galba 
than it is upon King Edward that all men would have 
judged him worthy of the Throne if he had never ascended 
it" 

A day or two later, the London Times further wrote edi- 
torially: 

"Nor does it say less for their (the British people's) grasp 
of an agonising dilemma that they were to some extent 
guided and guarded by reckless and authoritative hints that 
a substitute for democratic government, based upon the 
exploitation of a popular King, might provide a way of 
escape. These hints have themselves served a purpose. The 
response to them was instant, unanimous and exemplary. 
All the world knows now that Fascism has neither past, 
present nor future among us/' 

In passing, let us again note what I have already branded 
as the falsehood later to be repeated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that King Edward should "sacrifice it all to a 
personal preference for another way of life." 

As I have shown earlier, he never had any such choice. 

But that is by the way. 

The two extracts from the London Times's editorials 
which I have quoted, read together, are tantamount to for- 
mulation, in the pompous phraseology peculiar to Printing- 
House Square, of the charges which I have already men- 
tioned as being current before King Edward's abdication in 
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the clubs of the West End and the drawing-rooms of May- 
fair. 

These editorials convey the insinuation, not only that 
Mrs. Simpson was a member of a "raffish set" and encour- 
aged King Edward to keep bad company, but also that 
she, being in the pocket of Signor Grandi, the Italian Am- 
bassador, was influencing King Edward to sympathise with 
Fascism abroad and pursue a Fascist policy at home, and 
that the crisis was due to the desire of Mrs. Simpson's 
"raffish set" of "Fascists" to secure their domination over 
King Edward by the elevation of a Queen-Consort after 
their own hearts. 

I shall come later, in connection with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's charges, to consideration of King Edward's 
social set. 

Here I am concerned with the political aspect of these 
charges. 

There could, in fact, be no better definition of the in- 
spirers of the campaign against King Edward's marriage to 
Mrs. Simpson than the London Tirnes's own definition: 

"A hide-bound set of aristocrats and ecclesiastics" (though 
1 should prefer to reverse the order) . 

There could, in fact, be no better definition of the issue 
between them and King Edward than the London Times's 
own definition: 

"An issue between 'the people's King' and a hide-bound 
set of aristocrats and ecclesiastics." 

But it is an old political dodge to confuse an issue in pre- 
cisely the way in which the London Times sought to con- 
fuse it. 
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Having thus stated the case for the other side, you pro- 
ceed to turn the tables. 

The "hide-bound set of aristocrats and ecclesiastics" were 
really representative of "the hard core of a British tradition 
of conduct which is common to all classes." 

The "people's King/' so far from being anything of the 
kind, was really representative of nothing but "the thought- 
lessness of an exotic society/' socially swift and politically 
equivocal 

Let us get out of this metaphysical miasma into the less 
murky air of the truth. 

A grain of truth, as is always the case in such circum- 
stances, is to be found in the London Times 7 s insidious in- 
version of it. 

The truth underlying these charges against King Edward 
and Mrs. Simpson is this: 

King Edward was never the prisoner of any social set. 

The Clique's real grievance against him was that he re- 
fused to become the prisoner of a political set. 

In order to understand this grievance of the Clique 
against King Edward, we must briefly study the European 
situation during his reign. 

When King Edward came to the throne in January 1936, 
he inherited from his father an extremely complex and dan- 
gerous situation on the Continent of Europe. 

The last few months of the reign of his father, King 
George V, had been overshadowed by the crisis arising out 
of events in Africa. 
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During the autumn of 1935, Italy attacked Abyssinia, a 
semi-barbarous, though nominally Christian, country in 
northeast Africa, inhabited by an Arab-negroid population, 
which was the sole surviving independent State in that 
continent. 

Italy had long felt a sense of grievance because Great 
Britain and France had anticipated her expansion by divid- 
ing the lion's share of Africa between them. Moreover, after 
the Great War, in which she intervened on the Allies' side, 
her colonial claims were ignored, and Great Britain and 
France again shared out the existing German colonies in 
Africa. 

Italy alleged that Abyssinia threatened the security of her 
small colonies, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, bordering on 
that country, which fostered tribal raids into Italian territory. 

In further and more general justification of her attack on 
Abyssinia, Italy claimed that the backward state of the 
country, which was the last stronghold of slavery in the 
world, was a scandal to civilisation, and that the march of 
progress required that it should be brought under European 
control 

Finally, Italy asserted that a large part of Abyssinia was 
peopled by tribes only recently conquered by the dominant 
Amharic tribe, that these tribes were oppressed by the Am- 
haric Emperor, Haile Selassie, and that they would welcome 
an opportunity of throwing off his yoke and accepting Italian 
rule. 

This assertion was, in fact, borne out by the ease and 
speed with which the Italians were able to take possession 
of the non-Amharic regions of Abyssinia. 
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But Italy's attack on that country aroused deep resent- 
ment in Great Britain and France. 

In the first place, these countries were simply jealous of 
Italian expansion in Africa, particularly an expansion which 
would mate Italy the neighbor of British and French terri- 
tories. 

In the next place, Great Britain and France charged that 
Italy's attack on Abyssinia was a breach of the League of 
Nations Covenant, and a threat to the system of so-called 
"collective security" which they were endeavoring to estab- 
lish in Europe. 

In France, however, these grounds of objection to Italy's 
imperialist adventure in Abyssinia were tempered by one 
important consideration. 

France and Italy had recently settled their outstanding 
political differences on terms which practically demilitarised 
the Franco-Italian frontier. Thus France was able to with- 
draw troops from this frontier and concentrate on her 
frontier with Germany, her hereditary enemy. 

So, while France was opposed to the Italian action in 
Abyssinia, she was at the same time reluctant to take any 
steps which would endanger her understanding with Italy 
and compel her to re-garrison her Italian frontier at the ex- 
pense of her German frontier. 

In these circumstances, France exerted herself to nego- 
tiate a compromise which would bring the Italo-Abyssinian 
clash to an end on terms satisfactory to both parties. 

Premier Laval secured the assent of Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to a sug- 
gested settlement whereby, roughly, the non-Amharic re- 
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gions of Abyssinia would be handed over to Italy under a 
League of Nations mandate, while the Amharic region of 
the country would be retained by the Emperor Haile 
Selassie. 

But this suggested settlement promptly provoked a storm 
of protest in Great Britain. It was branded as a "betrayal" 
of Abyssinia, a surrender to Italian imperialism, and, above 
all, a sacrifice of League of Nations principles and a 
blow to the system of "collective security/' 

Sentimentalists with no knowledge of conditions in Abys- 
sinia compared the Italian intervention in that country with 
Germany's aggression against "little Belgium" at the outset 
of the Great War, and whooped up anti-Italian feeling. So- 
cialists inspired by hatred of Fascism vied with dyed-in-the 
wool Conservatives inspired by jingoism in denouncing the 
suggested settlement. 

In vain publicists with some sense of reality pointed out 
that the League of Nations was powerless to help Abyssinia 
anyway, and that rejection of the suggested settlement 
would simply mean that, instead of stopping short at the 
acquisition of part of Abyssinia, Italy would proceed to con- 
quer the whole country. 

A wave of hysteria swept Great Britain. The suggested 
settlement was flung overboard without even being sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the countries concerned. 

Into the discard with it, sacrificed by Premier Stanley 
Baldwin to save his face, went the Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Samuel Hoare. He was succeeded by the Undersecretary, 
Mr, Anthony Eden. 
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No unhappier choice for the office of Foreign Secretary 
at such a critical moment could well have been made. 

Mr. Anthony Eden presented a complete contrast with 
his predecessor, Sir Samuel Hoare, a level-headed business 
man. 

A youngish man about the same age as King Edward 
with an elegant taste in clothes, something of the looks of 
a movie "star/* and a fine conceit of himself, a finished 
product of Eton and Oxford, Mr. Anthony Eden was that 
most dangerous of all things for a diplomat: an idealist 
dominated by a fixed idea. 

Mr. Eden's fixed idea was that the League of Nations 
would still work as an instrument of "collective security/' 
despite the fact that the United States had abandoned it at 
birth, that two other Great Powers, Germany and Japan, 
had since left it, and that Italy was now at odds with it. 

Dragging a reluctant France with him, Mr. Eden pro- 
ceeded to take the lead on behalf of Great Britain in pro- 
posing that the member States of the League of Nations 
should adopt "sanctions" against Italy for her breach of 
the Covenant in her invasion of Abyssinia. 

These "sanctions" were to take the form of a progressive 
financial and economic boycott of Italy. They were nomi- 
nally put into force by a number of nations. But, with 
France all the time lukewarm, they proved in practice ut- 
terly ineffective in cramping the Italian conquest of Abys- 
sinia, They succeeded only in acting as an irritant on Italy, 
and exasperating her relations with Great Britain, which 
had been traditionally friendly. 

Still dominated by his fixed idea, Mr. Eden further be- 
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devilled the situation by inducing the British Government, 
partly as the result of the strained relations with Italy, partly 
as a means of exerting added pressure on Italy, to concen- 
trate the greater part of the British Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. It was stationed at Alexandria and Gibraltar, and 
reinforced by units detached from foreign stations and from 
the Dominion Navies. 

At the same time British forces were rushed to Egypt to 
strengthen the garrison in that country. A whole Division, 
the 5th, and the Tank Brigade, on a war footing, were sent 
out from England. The British forces were concentrated on 
the frontier between Egypt and Tripoli, the Italian North 
African colony. 

For a period of months the situation was at the mercy of 
any "unfortunate incident" Throughout the winter of 1935 
and the spring of 1936, Great Britain and Italy, thanks to 
Mr, Anthony Eden, were all the time within an ace of war. 

Such was the international situation when King George V 
died on January zoth, 1936 and was succeeded by King Ed- 
ward VIIL 

Until the archives are opened years hence, we shall not 
know what King George V thought of the policy of his 
Ministers, led by Mr. Eden, which had wantonly produced 
this dangerous crisis. 

In any case, as the crisis came to its worst King George 
was a failing man, on the eve of his last illness. 

Until the archives are opened, we shall not know for cer- 
tain what King Edward VIII thought of Mr. Anthony 
Eden's fatuous policy either. 
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But what we do know is that an insidious effort was made 
to rope in the new King, scarcely yet in the saddle, in sup- 
port of Mr. Eden's anti-Italian policy. 

What we also know is that King Edward frustrated this 
insidious attempt. 

Before we come to It 7 we must note what had happened 
abroad since King Edward's accession to the Throne. 

During the early months of 1936 the international situa- 
tion got steadily worse. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, which ended the 
Great War, a zone of Germany territory in the Rhineland 
bordering on the French frontier was permanently demili- 
tarised. Subsequently, in an effort to create a stable situation 
in Western Europe, the Treaty of Locarno was negotiated, 
by which France and Germany mutually agreed to maintain 
the status quo, and Great Britain guaranteed to assist either 
of them in the event of unprovoked aggression by the other. 
On March yth, 1936, Germany denounced the Treaty of 
Locarno, and re-occupied the demilitarised zone in the 
Rhineland. 

Herr Hitler's main motive for this dramatic step was the 
negotiation of an alliance between France and Soviet Russia, 
which, he claimed, threatened Germany with encirclement 
But he was also influenced by the failure of the vaunted sys- 
tem of "collective security" to check the Italian conquest 
of Abyssinia. It was obvious that the League Powers with 
the exception, of course, of Mr. Eden were not prepared to 
fight to defend the distribution of property arranged in 
1919, and that it was a moment when Germany could 
afford to gamble. 
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The effect of Germany's reoccupation of the Rhineland 
was twofold. 

In the first place, France made It immediately clear that 
the position in the Rhineland was now the only problem 
that mattered to her 7 and that she had less interest than 
ever in the fate of Abyssinia. 

In the next place, there was a scarcely less immediate 
rapprochement between Italy and Germany. 

Signor Mussolini, having successfully defied the fake 
lightning of Geneva, was delighted to see his fellow-Dictator 
administer another kick to the near-corpse of the League of 
Nations system. The two Dictatorships, Fascist and Nazi, 
drew closer together. 

Events seemed to be tending rapidly towards a fresh line- 
up of antagonistic Powers in Europe, with Germany and 
Italy in one camp, France and Russia in the other, and 
Great Britain involved willy-nilly with the latter combine. 

Meanwhile at Geneva, with his precious system of "col- 
lective security" collapsing in ruins around him, and the 
impotent League of Nations Council resigned to the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia, Mr. Anthony Eden went on 
threatening further financial and economic "sanctions" 
against Italy, and thus keeping relations between Great Brit- 
ain and Italy embittered to no purpose. 

Finally, at the beginning of May, with the Italians closing 
in on Addis Ababa, his capital, the Emperor Haile Selassie 
fled from Abyssinia to French Somaliland. He was taken on 
board a British warship and conveyed first to Palestine and 
then to England. 

No political significance attached to the fallen Emperor's 
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presence In England. He was simply granted the traditional 
right of asylum. 

It was at this point that the insidious effort to which I 
have referred was made to rope In King Edward In support 
of Mr. Eden's anti-Italian policy. 

Within a few days after the ex-Emperor Halle Selassie's 
arrival in England, it was announced on the radio that he 
would be received by King Edward. The next morning, the 
newspapers carried the same story, 

Listeners-In and readers who took an Intelligent Interest 
In international politics could not believe their ears and 
eyes. They were aghast. 

By this time, England had got over her fit of anti-Italian 
hysteria. Public opinion had coine to recognise that Mr. 
Eden had reduced British diplomacy to the lowest ebb to 
which it had sunk for years. It was obvious that all efforts 
must be bent towards saving what could still be saved out 
of the wreck of his disastrous policy. 

Was it possible that, at this moment, King Edward was 
going to receive the ex-Emperor of Abyssinia? 

If he did so, it would be a direct slap in the face for Sig- 
ner Mussolini from the King of England in person. 

It would be tantamount to a flat refusal by the King of 
England to recognise that the Italian conquest of Abyssinia 
was an accomplished and irrevocable fact. 

Such an action by King Edward would embitter relations 
between Great Britain and Italy to a worse degree than dur- 
ing the tensest moments while the Italian campaign In 
Abyssinia was still in progress. 

It might even provoke Signor Mussolini, flushed with 
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success, to cast discretion to the winds and declare war on 
England, 

At the best, it would mean that Italy, so dramatically in- 
sulted by Great Britain through the King of England in 
person, would be driven into the arms of Germany. 

It would mean that any hope of staving off a hostile line- 
up of the European Powers would be gone. 

But the report that King Edward would receive Haile 
Selassie was false. 

King Edward did not receive the ex-Emperor of Abyssinia 
either then or at any later date. During the remainder of 
Haile Selassie's stay in England, King Edward scrupulously 
refrained from taking any official notice of him. 

Nothing more was ever heard of that false report offi- 
cially. 

Until the Archbishop of Canterbury set a painful prece- 
dent after King Edward's abdication, it was not the English 
custom to wash political dirty linen in public, least of all 
when that dirty linen had anything to do with the Court. 

But it is obvious that there must have been a fine washing 
of dirty linen behind the scenes. 

When the archives are finally opened, it is to be hoped, 
for the entertainment of posterity, that they will contain 
some record of precisely what King Edward had to say to 
. . . shall we say to "some person or persons unknown/' as 
coroners 7 juries put it when they are confronted with a 
crime, but cannot point to the criminal? 

For nothing less than a crime had been committed, and 
a particularly foul kind of crime. 

The circulation, first on the radio and then in the news* 
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papers, of the false report that King Edward would receive 
Haile Selassie cannot conceivably have been due to any mis- 
understanding. 

It was a deliberate attempt to crowd King Edward into 
slapping Signor Mussolinf s face. 

It can have been the result only of a cabal between the 
Court and certain officials to force King Edward's hand and 
rush him, for the sake of saving Mr. Anthony Eden's fallen 
face, into a proceeding which would have had all the dis- 
astrous consequences I have outlined above. 

King Edward was a hot-tempered man. It is a pity we 
shall never see those archives . . . 

We may assume that some politician or politicians un- 
known, some permanent official or officials unknown, some 
courtier or courtiers unknown, felt the rough edge of King 
Edward's tongue. 

We may assume that he told them that, though control 
of foreign policy might be the constitutional responsibility 
of his Government in general and the Foreign Office in 
particular, the King on his side had a right to hold his own 
opinion about it and express that opinion to them. 

Nobody had any excuse for attempting, least of all by 
a backstairs intrigue, to commit the King to giving public 
countenance to a policy of which he disapproved, least of all 
at the very moment when that policy had proved a failure 
and a fiasco. 

We may also assume that steps were taken to assure Sig- 
nor Mussolini that the report that King Edward would re- 
ceive the ex-Emperor Haile Selassie was false, and that it 
had been circulated without the King's knowledge or con- 
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sent; a sufficiently humiliating dementi, which doubtless 
gave Signer Mussolini an even lower opinion of the British 
Foreign Office than he already had. 

Probably we shall also be right in assuming that, having 
thus shown the Clique's intriguers that they would find no 
tool in him ? King Edward, in accordance with his constitu- 
tional prerogative, proceeded to influence British foreign 
policy in a saner direction. 

Though the Abyssinia which they were supposed to aid 
had now ceased to exist, "sanctions" against Italy still con- 
tinued, presumably simply to satisfy Mr. Anthony Eden's 
vindictive spirit. But towards the end of June this once mis- 
guided and now merely petty policy was dropped. Relations 
between England and Italy promptly began to improve. 

Laborious negotiations for the settlement of outstanding 
commercial questions between the two countries were ini- 
tiated. Though the British Government still refused to 
recognise the Italian annexation of Abyssinia, the Indian 
guard which had been left as an irritant at the former Brit- 
ish legation at Addis Ababa was withdrawn. 

Finally, a week or two after King Edward's abdication, a 
diplomatic agreement which ironed out differences between 
Great Britain and Italy in lie Mediterranean was reached. 

Since then, it may be remarked, Mr. Eden's opportunities 
for mischief-making have been circumscribed. Earl Bald- 
win's successor as Premier, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, shows 
signs of keeping a tight hand on his blundering subordinate 
at the Foreign Office, and steering British foreign policy 
into the channels of all-round appeasement associated with 
the influence of King Edward. 
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Let us note that throughout this extremely dangerous 
crisis In international affairs, when any false move on his 
part might have precipitated war, King Edward acted in 
strict accordance with constitutional practice. 

He did what it is precisely the function of a constitu- 
tional Sovereign to do. 

He remained the guardian of the national fund of com- 
mon sense when it was threatened with a "ran 77 on it by 
depositors in a panic. 

He kept his head at a time when his advisers had lost 
theirs. 

He looked ahead when they had become Incapable of 
seeing beyond the end of their noses. 

He refused to accept a passing wave of public hysteria as 
representing the settled sentiment of his people. 

He acted as a kedge-anchor which kept the ship of State 
safe until the wave subsided and she floated once more in 
the calm waters of national sanity. 

In short, King Edward earned what should be the undy- 
ing gratitude of his people for sparing them the horrors of 
the wholly gratuitous war in which Great Britain would 
have been involved if Mr. Anthony Eden had had his reck- 
less way. 

But the Clique never forgave King Edward for his re- 
fusal to lend himself to their insensate policy, and above all 
for his scotching of their last desperate intrigue to commit 
him to Mr. Eden's anti-Italian attitude. 

Such is the truth behind the slanderous story, put about 
after Ms abdication, that in his foreign policy King Edward 
favoured Fascism. 
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The crisis over Abyssinia was the chief cause of friction 
between the King and the Clique in connection with for- 
eign affairs; but it was not the only one. 

King Edward was soon to be once more in the Clique's 
ted books. 

Again Mrs. Simpson innocently played the part of the 
villain in the piece. 

No sooner was the tension between Great Britain and 
Italy relaxed than King Edward set off for a much-needed 
vacation. 

He had endured the shock of his father's sudden death 
and his own unexpected succession to the Throne, the 
strain of King George v? s funeral in connection with 
which I shall come later to a significant incident and the 
fatigue of talcing over the hard, never ceasing routine work 
which Kingship entails, in addition to all the anxieties of 
the situation abroad. 

King Edward first planned to rent the villa of Miss Max- 
ine Elliot, the American actress, at Cannes on the French 
Riviera. But France was in a disturbed state, with wide- 
spread "stay-in" strikes, and the situation was aggravated 
by the outbreak of the Spanish civil war, which had brought 
a swarm of political refugees across the French frontier. 
France still had an unhappy memory of the murder of King 
Alexander of Jugoslavia, assassinated within an hour of set- 
ting foot on French soil at Marseilles. Accordingly, King 
Edward decided to spare the French police the responsibil- 
ity of his presence in France. 

Instead, he chartered the yacht NaMm, owned by Lady 
Yule, and went for a cruise in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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He flew across the English Channel and thence travelled 
overland to the Adriatic, early in August. 

King Edward's party on board the yacht included Ms 
cousin, Lord Louis Mountbatten, and Lady Louis Mount- 
batten; Lord Dudley; Mr. Duff Cooper, the Secretary of 
State for War; Sir John Aird 7 the King's equerry; Major 
Humphrey Butler, the Duke of Kent's equerry, and Mrs. 
Butler; Mrs. Evelyn Fitzgerald, and Mrs. Wallis Warfield 
Simpson. 

It was newspaper pictures of King Edward and Mrs. 
Simpson holiday-making together during this yachting trip 
which ma'de their love-story public property in the United 
States. 

In England only one or two early pictures of the two of 
them together were published. Then, by common consent, 
the newspapers cut out Mrs. Simpson in any further pic- 
tures of King Edward which they printed. 

King Edward's pleasure cruise, which lasted five weeks, 
had no fixed itinerary. Without a word of warning from 
him to the Foreign Office, it finally turned into a diplomatic 
journey. 

In the course of it, King Edward met Prince Paul, the 
Regent of Jugoslavia, and King George of Greece, recently 
restored to his throne. 

He paid a visit to Istanbul and called on Kemal Ataturk, 
the Dictator of Turkey. 

In Austriawhither within a few months he was to re- 
turn as an exile on his way back to England overland, King 
Edward stopped off in Vienna, to consult an ear specialist 
He took the opportunity to pay visits not only to President 
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Wilhelm Miklas, the Head of the State, but also to Chan- 
cellor Kurt von Schuschnigg, the near-Dictator. 

The Foreign Office in particular and the Clique in gen- 
eral were hard put to it to hide their annoyance over this 
excursion of King Edward's into diplomacy. 

What was the King doing consorting with these Eastern 
and Central European dictators? 

At a pinch, he might be forgiven for meeting Prince- 
Regent Paul of Jugoslavia and King George of Greece, Both 
of them were personal friends, related to King Edward's 
family by marriage, and King George of Greece, during his 
exile in England, had made a special study of the working 
of constitutional monarchy in England, which he was now 
seeking to turn to account in his own country. 

Besides, Jugoslavia and Greece had both been on the 
Allied side in the Great War. 

But what about Kemal Ataturk, Dictator of Turkey, who 
had recently asserted himself by demanding and obtaining 
an end of the demilitarization of the Dardanelles, imposed 
upon Turkey by the peace terms? 

What about Herr von Schuschnigg, near-Dictator of Aus- 
tria, in the bad graces of the British Foreign Office because 
Austria had lined up with Italy over the Abyssinian cam- 
paign and refused to impose "sanctions" on her, and still 
more suspect because under his leadership Austria was now 
drawing closer together with Germany? 

According to the slanderous stories circulated after King 
Edward's abdication, his visits to these Dictators were sim- 
ply to be regarded as additional evidence of his sneaking 
sympathy with Fascism in general, under the sinister in- 
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fluence, of course, of Mrs. Simpson, that hireling of Sigiior 
Grand!, the Italian Ambassador in London. 

The truth is simpler, if less "sensational/* 

First let us note that there was good constitutional prece- 
dent for this personal Intervention of King Edward In 
diplomacy. 

His grandfather, King Edward VII, as Prince of Wales 
and afterwards as King, exerted himself at the beginning of 
this century to Improve relations between Great Britain and 
France, which at that period were frigid, to say the least 
of it 

King Edward VII was the personal creator of what was 
known as the Entente CorcHale between Great Britain and 
France, which Ironed out their political differences and 
turned their estrangement into the fast friendship that 
stood firm during the Great War. 

It should be added that King Edward VII, in Influencing 
the negotiation of the Entente Cordiale, did not Intend 
Great Britain's friendship with France to be an exclusive 
friendship, least of all one involving hostility towards Ger- 
many. It was force of circumstances, not his policy, which 
lined the Powers of Europe up in two hostile camps, led to 
the Great War, and robbed him of his briefly borne title: 
"Edward the Peacemaker/ 7 

It would be out of place here to deal at length with the 
present complex international situation in particular in 
Eastern and Central Europe, where King Edward VIII paid 
Ms visits in 1936, and in Europe in general. 

Broadly speaking, one may claim that King Edward VIII 
aspired to inherit the mantle of his grandfather. If he had 
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held his Throne, he might have gone down to history with 
a better claim to be remembered as "Edward the Peace- 
maker." 

He had the best of qualifications for the role. Like his 
grandfather, and unlike his father King George V, who was 
the typical insular Englishman and rarely left his kingdom 
after his accessionhe would probably have lived longer if 
he had consented to winter abroad King Edward VIII was 
a cosmopolitan. 

He was a much-travelled man, who had seen more, not 
only of the countries over which he was called upon to rule, 
but also of the world outside, than any of his predecessors. 

Among his many royal virtues, he possessed that of being 
a "good mixer," with a gift for making friends, 

His few, necessarily guarded references to international 
affairs during his brief reign sufficiently showed that what 
he had most at heart was healing the wounds of war, in the 
diplomatic sphere abroad as well as in the industrial sphere 
at home. 

King Edward was convinced that Great Britain must take 
the lead in promoting general friendship on the Continent 
of Europe. 

As we have already seen, he stood firm against the wave 
of hysteria, with Mr. Anthony Eden at its crest, which 
would have turned Italy from a traditional friend of Great 
Britain into an embittered enemy. 

Similarly, we may suppose that he would have lost no op- 
portunity of cultivating friendly relations with Germany: a 
policy which Great Britain's new Premier, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, now shows signs of following. 
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Being in that part of the world during his vacation travels 
in 1936, King Edward simply seized the opportunity to 
make friendly personal contacts with the rulers of two ^ex- 
enemy" countries, which happened to hold "key positions 
in Europe. 

Nearly a score of years after the end of the Great War, 
however, the Clique in general and the Foreign Office in 
particular were still dominated by war mentality. 

In the eyes of certain politicians and permanent officials, 
headed by Mr. Eden- and backed by strong social influences 
outside, Europe remained divided into "ex-Allied" countries 
and "ex-enemy" countries. 

Towards all "ex-enemy" countries, and towards Germany 
most of all, British foreign policy was one of slavish sub- 
servience to the lead of France, whose whole European 
policy was dictated by morbid fear of Germany. 

France's friends, deeply entrenched in the Foreign Office, 
had their hands all the more free because the Labor and 
Liberal Oppositions, dominated by their dislike of Nazism, 
seemed incapable of recognising the fact that there could 
be no permanent peace in Europe until Great Britain made 
friends with Germany, regardless of that country's form of 
government 

So scarcely a protest was raised when, following Ger- 
many's refusal to give any satisfaction for her re-occupation 
of the demilitarised Rhineland zone, the British Govern- 
ment agreed to "conversations" between the British and 
French General Staffs. 

Not content with doing his best to provoke war with 
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Italy, Mr. Eden was apparently prepared to contemplate 
war with Germany into the bargain. 

Germany's denunciation of the Treaty of Locarno would 
normally have led simply to the lapse of that treaty. Bel- 
gium later followed suit in disavowing any obligations under 
it But Mr. Eden went out of his way to declare that the 
British Government regarded it as still operative. 

In other words, Great Britain remained and, for that 
matter, as I write still remains bound in a military alliance 
with France against German "aggression/' even though 
that "aggression" should be the result of "aggression" against 
Germany by France's ally, Soviet Russia. 

In these circumstances, imagine the consternation of the 
Clique at the news that, without a word to the Foreign 
Office, King Edward had paid informal, friendly calls on 
the Heads of Sfate of Austria and Turkey, Germany's allies 
in the Great War! 

What would the man do next? 

Why, he might even take it into his head to spend his 
next vacation in Bavaria, and go and pay a similar informal, 
friendly call in his holiday home on Herr Hitler himself I 1 

So we may suppose that when, on September 15$!, on 
the morrow of his return to England from his yachting trip 
in Mrs. Simpson's company, King Edward summoned his 
Foreign Secretary to an audience, he found Mr. Eden, still 
smarting from the King's rebuff to the Clique's attempt 
to involve him with Italy, a somewhat disgruntled listener 
to his tale of his talks on his travels. 

1 The Duke and Duchess of Windsor visited Germany and were received 
by Hitler in October, 1937. EDITOR. 
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This King who had ideas of his own which were not Mr. 
Eden's hidebound ideas; this King who struck out a line of 
his own which was not Mr. Eden's rigid line; this King who 
seemed to think that, nearly a score of years after the end 
of the Great War ? it was more important to cultivate new 
friendships than to foster fresh and cherish old enmities 
this King Edward was "becoming a bit of a nuisance to self- 
satisfied, self-opinionated Mr. Anthony Eden. 

Mr. Eden had to endure King Edward only three months 
longer . . . 

The crisis over King Edward's marriage to Mrs. Simpson 
was finally precipitated by an attack on his personal religion 
by the Right Reverend Dr. Alfred Walter Frank Blunt, 
Bishop of Bradford. With this attack I shall deal in detail 
later. 

Here I am concerned merely to note that this bishop's 
attack on King Edward was at once taken up by certain 
newspapers in the North of England, a day before King 
Edward's proposed marriage to Mrs. Simpson was made 
public property by the London newspapers. 

Among these North of England newspapers which echoed 
Bishop Blunt's attack on King Edward, the boldest in its 
comments was the Yorkshire Post 

For this boldness, it was openly said at the time in the 
lobbies of the House of Commons, there were two reasons. 

One was that an interest in the Yorkshire Post was owned 
by Lord Halifax, a leading Churchman. 

The other was that the son-in-law of General the Honor- 
able Sir William Gervase Beckett, brother of the Honorable 
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Rupert Beckett, the chairman of the board of directors of 
the Yorkshire Post, was none other than His Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. An- 
thony Eden. 

The Clique's attempt to rush King Edward into eleventh- 
hour support of Mr. Eden's anti-Italian policy had a sig- 
nificant sequel in connection with the Coronation of King 
Edward's brother and successor, King George VI. 

In the preparations for this Coronation, when it was ex- 
pected to be his own, King Edward took the closest interest. 

**Whose Coronation is this, anyway?" he was reported to 
have remarked, peremptorily, when the committee entrusted 
with the arrangements seemed to show insufficient defer- 
ence towards his personal wishes. 

Either no such close attention to his Coronation was paid 
by King George VI; or else he proved not strong-minded 
enough to assert his authority in a matter where he was 
clearly entitled to assert it. 

Whichever may have been the case, when the official list 
of guests invited to the Coronation of King George VI was 
published, it was found to include a somewhat surprising 
personage. 

This invited guest was none other than Haile Selassie, ex- 
Emperor of Abyssinia, of which country the since duly pro- 
claimed Emperor was Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy. 

There was a fine flurry. 

For some little time, it looked as though Italy, confronted 
with this fresh flaunting of Mr. Eden's negroid protege in 
her face, would send no representative to King George VFs 
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Coronation, where lie could scarcely be expected to rub 
shoulders with Halle Selassie. 

Finally, however, the affront to Italy was slurred over. It 
was explained that the invitation to Haile Selassie, which he 
was conveniently unable to accept, was a purely personal 
one. 

But the incident remained illuminating. 

The first thought that came into everybody's mind even 
the minds of people who had been opposed to King Ed- 
ward's marriage to Mrs. Simpson was that, if King Edward 
had still been on the Throne, he would never have tolerated 
such a blunder. 

Or, shall we say, such a calculated indiscretion? . . . 

Apparently some person or persons unknown felt that the 
Coronation of King George VI was a suitable occasion for 
reviving the Clique's anti-Italian vendetta. 

This person or these persons unknown felt that this was 
a good time to give Signor Mussolini another slap in the 
face by rubbing in a reminder of the British Government's 
refusal to recognise Italy's annexation of Abyssinia. 

Incidentally, this person or these persons unknown felt 
that here was an excellent opportunity to underline the fact 
that, while King Edward VIII may have been unamenable 
about thinking the fallen black Emperor a proper person 
for the King of England to honor, King George VI, on the 
contrary, would obediently do what he was told. 



CHAPTER V 
KING AND CLIQUE AT HOME 



abroad King Edward stood for a personal 
policy of European pacification, at home he stood 
for an equally personal policy of social progress. 

His brief reign, in short, represented the challenge of 
Youth to the inertia of Age. 

Thus at home, as well as abroad, he aroused the resent- 
ment of the Clique. 

In our consideration of King Edward's character, we must 
never lose sight of the circumstances of his upbringing. 

In his Edward V1IJ: His Life and Reign, Mr. Hector Boli- 
tho shows a certain amount of real insight into these cir- 
cumstances. 

I quarrel with Mr. Bolitho's general conclusions; but 
some at least of his premises are certainly sound. 

King Edward's character, in Mr. Bolitho's view, after the 
war gradually underwent a grievous change for the worse. 

With this view, of course, I entirely disagree. But one 
cannot but agree to some extent with Mr. Bolitho's analysis 
of the chief factors which caused what he regards as the 
deterioration in King Edward's character. 

8 4 
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These factors, In Mr. Bolitho's view, were as follows: 

1. In his youth, as Prince of Wales, King Edward was 
sent "from pillar to post/' The object was to give him a 
taste of every kind of education. The result was to deprive 
Mm of making the ordinary sort of steadily growing friend- 
ships which keep a man on the rails during crises in his life. 

2. The Great War broke into King Edward's university 
career at Oxford. It accentuated the process of his unset- 
tiement 

3. In early manhood, King Edward's Empire tours made 
him into a sort of salesman, with no chance to get settled 
instincts, balanced judgments, and firm friendships. 

4. AH the adulation King Edward received on these 
tours gave him a sense of his own importance, but a fatal 
omission no real knowledge on which to base judgment 

5. The result of these unsettling influences was to make 
King Edward a restless flitter from one interest to another. 

6. His father, King George V, was strict with him. The 
two men belonged to two different generations. King Ed- 
ward's war service widened the difference in their outlook. 
Over many matters King Edward felt himself frustrated and 
thwarted. This gradually made him stubborn. 

7. His lack of real old friends made him seek easy, amus- 
ing acquaintances, and thence came his fall. 

8. Finally, he never had good advice, for he really knew 
no one intimately enough to get it; and, for the reasons 
stated above, he could not possibly have good judgment 

"It was the inevitable fault of his (early) training/' says Mr. 
Bolitho, "that his background was for ever changing. 
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"People crowded In upon him and then they departed, 
making Mm feel that life was a whirl in which no person and 
no scene was stable/ 7 

Next, the Great War meant that, like hundreds of thou- 
sands of other young men, King Edward was cut off from 
every stabilising influence at a critical time of life. 

Then, when other young men had an opportunity to fold 
their feet at home again, King Edward instead had to under- 
take a series of Empire tours. 

"When he returned to London/' Mr. Bolitho goes on, "Tie 
was almost a stranger. 

"He was already paying the penalty for his unique position, 
for he was more like a colonial coming home than an English- 
man who had just returned from his travels. 

"His interests and his viewpoint were wandering from the 
English path, and tie gap between himself and his family was 
widening in consequence. , . . 

"The love (of his mother, Queen Mary) which might have 
sustained Prince Edward was constantly interrupted and con- 
fused by Government plans . . . 

"Her son moved like a comet, beyond her control and be- 
yond the kindly and wise influence which she exercised . . . 

"An eager and short-sighted Government exploited her son's 
charm and talents to the full, sending him hurrying when he 
should have remained with his parents to grow more and more 
into the strength of their family example/' 

Mr. Bolitho proceeds to trace a progressive deterioration 
of King Edward's character, which betrayed itself not only 
in seeking "society unsuited to the Heir to the Throne/ 7 
but also in a conceit of himself which afterwards grew dan- 
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gerously, destroyed Ms self-judgment, and made him over- 
assured. This deterioration In King Edward's character, 
according to Mr. Bolitho, became even more marked after 
his accession to the Throne. 

Here I cannot follow Mr. Bolitho. But I am quite pre- 
pared to accept his presentation of King Edward as the 
typical restless post-war youth, who never regained the re- 
pose of mind which was taken from him during the war and 
the years of his travels. 

Nor have I any difficulty in accepting Mr. Bolitho's pic- 
ture of a not uncommon tragedy: the tragedy of estrange- 
ment between father and son, between King George V and 
King Edward VIII. 

King George V*s mistake in his treatment of his son was 
all the more remarkable because his father., King Edward 
VII, had been careful to avoid that mistake. He had been 
warned against it from his own treatment by his mother. 
Queen Victoria. He knew that repression was not the way 
of wisdom with a son. But King George V was not so wise 
in his treatment of King Edward. 

Perhaps,, however, in this case estrangement between 
father and son was inevitable. The difference in outlook 
between King George V and King Edward VIII was far 
wider than the gap between King Edward VII and King 
George V, or even than that between Queen Victoria and 
King Edward VII. 

The Great War intervened. 

King Edward VIII was typically post-war: restless, pro- 
gressive, cosmopolitan. 
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King George V was pre-war In his whole outlook: the 
typical steady-going, stay-at-home ? conservative Englishman. 

Father and son were probably bound to clash. In any 
case,, clash they did. 

King George V was deeply conscientious. At the same 
time, he was alarmed about the younger generation. 

His discipline for his sons was always strict, and his nat- 
ural kindliness was confused by his sense of duty. 

t 

"King George's calm sense of duty and his cult for order- 
liness," says Mr. Bolitho, "still prevented him from understand- 
ing his son's (King Edward's) perplexity. 

"It was his sense of duty which urged him, perhaps too often, 
to criticise the Prince, sometimes quoting the opinions of other 
older men in support of his argument. 

"The name of a statesman or of a prelate would be brought in 
to support the King's opinion. Perhaps King George did not 
comprehend the care with which his own father had avoided 
the same error. 

"Frequent chastening made the Prince of Wales secretive, 
stubborn and more self-willed than ever. Still in tune with his 
generation, he came to look upon his father, the Archbishop 
(of Canterbury), and some of the older Ministers as a critical 
and unsympathetic company, designed to frustrate his natural 
eagerness," 

As the years passed, Mr. Bolitho says and it is doubtless 
an accurate reading of the situation Edward felt more and 
more deeply that he was being constrained and held back 
by his father. 

The gap between father and son widened; for they 
thought In different worlds. 
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Before his return from his South American tour, the 
Prince wrote a letter to King George V demanding more 
Independence. Rumor had It that his wish for freedom and 
the right to choose his own staff was so fierce that he wrote 
of his decision to renounce his right of succession to the 
Throne and settle In one of the Dominions If he was not 
allowed to follow his own way. 

Then the flying question arose. Edward had already been 
barred from steeple-chasing. Now he wanted to fly, not 
merely as passenger, but as pilot He met with renewed 
opposition: opposition which he was coming sensitively to 
regard as inevitable whenever he wanted to do anything. 

Unwillingly, King George V gave his consent to his son's 
flying, on condition that he never flew alone. Edward 
ignored the condition. 

There were other father-and-son passages. In particular, 
King George V objected to Edward's friendship with Mrs. 
Simpson though, as we have seen earlier, some courtiers 
encouraged It as a steadying influence on Edward. 

All these obstacles in his path gradually crystallised Into 
a feeling of frustration on Edward's part. 

Then King George V died. Edward was King. 

To quote Mr. Bolltho: 



long, exacting apprenticeship was over; the long wan- 
dering through experience and doubt and melancholy; the 
frustration and the striving. 

"The power in his hands was terrible to measure; and the 
Government and those who knew him well were keenly 
afraid . . ." 
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Here Mr. Bolitho and I definitely part company. 

According to Mr. Bolitho, frustration had finally flawed 
King Edward's character. 

He was cocksure, he was crotchety, he was pretty nearly 
crazy. His decision to marry Mrs. Simpson was the final 
proof of his craziness and the collapse of his character. 

I read the record of the reign of King Edward VIII very 
differently; and I shall quote good company in support of 
my reading of it. 

In my view, frustration, by suppressing King Edward's 
youth, had so to speak conserved it. 

Though, when he came to the Throne, he had ceased to 
be a young man in the eyes of the England of yesterday, he 
was still a young man in the eyes of the England of to- 
morrow. 

King Edward felt himself to be still a young man: all the 
more because most of his youth had been thwarted, and 
what was left of it was passing. 

He had suffered in his own person from the tyranny of 
the inertia of Age. 

That made him all the more determined to challenge its 
inertia, to throw off its shackles, to constitute himself the 
champion of modern-minded Youth. 

His decision to marry Mrs. Simpson was simply the logi- 
cal conclusion to his campaign for freedom, for breadth of 
mind, for depth of vision, to which all of his brief reign bore 
witness. 

King Edward VIIPs stamps struck what he clearly in- 
tended to be the keynotes of his reign. 
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In sharp contrast with the ornate, overloaded issue of 
King George V, they bore simply his profile in the center, 
a small crown in one top-corner, a value figure in the other 
top-corner, and the one word "Postage" underneath. 

They struck King Edward's keynotes of simplicity, of 
modernity, of efficiency. 

He proceeded to base the rhythm of his reign upon these 
keynotes, and at the same time to demonstrate that they 
did not exclude his dominant keynote of all: human sym- 
pathy. 

To begin with, he scandalised the Court by making a 
clean sweep of his father's staff and surrounding himself 
with men of his own age and outlook. 

In particular. King Edward retired Lord Wigram, whom 
he took over from King George V as private secretary, and 
replaced him by Major Alexander Hardinge, who had been 
Lord Wigram's assistant during King George Vs reign. 

Lord Wigram was sixty-three. Major Hardinge was King 
Edward's contemporary. He was forty-two. 

King Edward proceeded to modernise the machinery of 
monarchy. 

His father had been a slave to his desk in Buckingham 
Palace, Bang Edward managed to get through quite as much 
work in much less time. He worked just as hard as his 
father, but with more modern efficiency. 

He changed to a more convenient office in the palace. He 
wrote his own speeches on the typewriter. He saved time 
and drudgery by using the telephone. 

"He annoyed high civil servants, who thought themselves 
the real rulers of Britain/' as Cavalcade put it, "by coming 
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through on the telephone and demanding: 'Where are 
those papers I asked for?" " 

In everything he did King Edward shewed himself mod- 
ern-minded. 

He was the first King of England to fly. From the very 
first day of his reign he made it clear that, whatever his 
Ministers might think, he proposed to set an example In 
making his people "air-minded." 

He lew from King George's death-bed at Sandringham 
in Norfolk to his Accession Council in London. He created 
a new post in the Royal Household when he bestowed on 
Wing-Commander Edward H. Fielden, his personal pilot, 
the romantic title of "Captain of the King's Flight/' 

He made a tour of inspection of Royal Air Force stations 
by air. He flew over the liner Queen Mary the day before 
she sailed on her maiden voyage from Southampton. He 
flew part of the way to join the yacht Nahlin for his cruis- 
ing holiday with Mrs. Simpson and his other guests. 

When a plane was not more convenient, he commonly 
used an automobile. When he had to travel by train, he dis- 
carded the Royal train habitually used by his father. On his 
summer visit to Balmoral, the Royal residence in Scotland, 
to which King George V always travelled with a large suite 
in a speckl Royal train costing 1500, King Edward 
travelled aboard the ordinary night train, escorted only by 
his Cairn terrier. 

He had a horror alike of unnecessary pomp and of un- 
necessary expense. 

Into the administration of the Royal residences and es- 
tates King Edward introduced up-to-date, efficient methods. 
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He reorganized the running of Buckingham Palace, where 
indeed he spent as little time as possible, preferring his un- 
assuming country home outside London, Fort Belvedere in 
Windsor Park. He was the oi?V British Monarch in recent 
history who never resided in Windsor Castle, which he 
visited only for his farewell broadcast. 

At Sandringham and Balmoral, where he lived as simply 
as possible, he reduced staff and cut expenses. 

Mr. Bolitho makes this a grievance against King Edward. 
He treats it as a sign of King Edward's general deterioration 
in character. 

"He (King Edward) ," wrote Mr. Bolitho, "had never been 
a liberal spender, and, with the acquisition of great lands and 
houses and fortune, he became curiously parsimonious. 

"Old servants were dismissed from Sandnngham [Mr. Bolitho 
omits to add that King Edward treated them fairly and dis- 
missed none without finding a fresh place], expenses were 
pared, and new, hard economies were introduced, revealing 
eccentricity rather than ordinary meanness. 

"There seemed a hint of Franz Joseph's (Emperor of Aus- 
tria) iron bed or the Duke of Wellington's habit of sleeping in 
his service bed when the story of King Edward's occupation of 
Balmoral was told in the summer. 

"He used one of the rooms ordinarily occupied by a major 
servant, he reduced the number of canteens from three to one, 
and he travelled with little more than half the usual retinue 
of servants. He ordered the Highland servants not to line the 
avenue for his arrival, as they had done in his father's day. 

"If these economies had been necessary, they might have 
assumed the shape of a virtue." 

It is difficult to follow Mr. Bolitho's argument here. 
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Does he suggest that either the Emperor Franz Joseph or 
the Duke of Wellington was near-crazy when they preferred 
Spartan simplicity to ornate luxury in their sleeping arrange- 
ments? Why, then, should the similar preference of King 
Edward, whose passion for physical fitness and hatred of 
ceremony were well known, be put down to "eccentricity"? 

Balmoral is not a State residence. It is simply one of the 
King of England's country houses. Why should King Ed- 
ward be burdened with misplaced pomp there simply be- 
cause his old-fashioned father before him had chosen to 
surround himself with it? 

As for King Edward's economy, why attribute it to 
"meanness" or "eccentricity/ 7 when it can much more nat- 
urally be attributed to his dislike of tradition merely for 
the sake of tradition, his liking for efficient business methods 
he could make some personal claim to being a business 
efficiency expert, having increased the profits of some of his 
estates threefold and, above all, his passionate hatred of 
waste on the part of the rich in a land where so much 
poverty prevailed? 

Mr. Bolitho's charge that King Edward showed lack of 
consideration for his staff came queerly against a man al- 
ways conspicuous for his command of the touch of human- 
ity which put him on the same footing as the lowliest of his 
fellows. 

King Edward showed this touch of humanity at the out- 
set of his reign, when he and his three brothers relieved the 
Life Guards and unostentatiously mounted guard over their 
father's coffin at midnight on the last night of King George 
Vs lying-in-state in Westminster Hall. 
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He showed it again towards the end of his reign, when he 
inspected the Home Fleet at Portland. 

I quote the following record of King Edward's inspection 
from a naval writer in the Saturday Review (Commander 
Kenneth Edwards). 

"The sailor is a queer blend of sentimentalist and cynic, 
but above all he is a realist. The men of the Fleet realised 
that the King had had a gruelling day before his arrival at 
Portland. It had been Armistice Day, and he had been at the 
Cenotaph in the morning, at Westminster Abbey and at 
the Albert Hall at night, and had caught a midnight train 
to Portland which had landed him in a tempest at 4 A.M. 
They realised, as no landsman can ever realise, just how 
tiring it is to climb on board ship after ship and to inspect 
men, mess decks and weapons. 

"Three battleships, an aircraft-carrier and three cruisers: 
that was the tale of the first day, and there was a visit to 
shore establishments into the bargain. At night a dinner- 
party, then a concert, then an officers 7 'at home/ Back to 
the Royal Yacht long after midnight, only to begin the 
round of inspections again early the next morning. 

"The extent of the programme and the manner in which 
the King carried it out went straight to the hearts of the 
men. Not for an instant in all that long round of inspections 
did his attention iag. He spotted badges, medal ribbons, 
faces. Every comment he made was seanianlike and to the 
point. 

"Wet through himself, he thought of the men who were 
wet and gave orders that they should be got under cover 
with a minimum of delay. Inspecting men under weeping 
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skies, he disdained a waterproof because the men were fallen 
in without waterproofs. 

"At the lower-deck concert in the hangar of the aircraft- 
carrier Conrageoos he entered into the spirit of the men. 
In the interval he led the singing of TIpperary' and other 
well-known tunes. And he said a few words to the men- 
words that struck home to every one of them for the simple 
reason that he spoke to sailors as a sailor to men as a man. 
Small wonder that the cheers which rolled over the water 
as he left the Fleet held a spontaneity rare in those days of 
reserve. 

"It was a very successful visit Yet there were two things 
which were wrong one small, one big. 

"It was noticed by every man that, whereas the King 
would not wear a waterproof while inspecting men in the 
rain, Sir Samuel Hoare, (now) First Lord of the Admiralty, 
wore his. A small thing, but sailors take note of small things, 
and in this they saw the real difference between the Politi- 
cian and the Monarch . . . 

"And then there was the Fleet Air Arm. The King knew 
what the Navy thought about the present system of dual 
control, knew that efficiency could only be achieved by the 
Air Arm becoming the sole property of the Admiralty. Ap- 
parently he wished to find out just how far this feeling had 
bitten into the hearts of those officers who, by reason of 
their loyalty, are committed to striving to make an unwork- 
able system efficient. 

"For this reason, the King asked certain questions. They, 
and their answers, were illuminating ... He heard one 
officer remark that, unless the Admiralty had full control of 
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the Fleet Air for at least two years before a war, the Air 
Arm, which should be one of the greatest assets to a Navy, 
would be only an inefficient embarrassment to the naval 
commander. 

"The King went back to London. One may be sure that 
he remembered this blot of the Fleet Air Arm on the gen- 
eral efficiency and "happiness" of the Fleet. It was, perhaps, 
dee to this that two or three days later it became known 
that the control of the Air Arm was eventually to be vested 
in the Admiralty/ 7 

King Edward's decisive intervention marked the end of 
a long and demoralising wrangle between the two Services. 

Into every department of public affairs King Edward in- 
troduced the same direct methods. 

By his command of the human touch, he made friends 
with the people primarily concerned and so made enemies 
of the stuffed shirts nominally responsible, and as often as 
not neglectful of their responsibilities. 

He let no official or officious obstacles stand in the way 
of his determination to find things out for himself. 

Then he exerted his influence to have done with dilly- 
dallying and to right wrongs. 

Such was the source of the Clique's charge against King 
Edward that, just as he was "Fascist" in his foreign policy, 
so he hankered after a "Fascist" regime at home, with him- 
self in the role of dictator. 

King Edward was a "Fascist"' in the sense, and only in the 
sense, that his forthright mind had small patience with 
traditionalism, with circumlocution, with the rat of routine. 
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He had still smaller patience with hypocrisy in any shape 
or form. 

He was always careful to keep within the limits laid down 
by the Constitution; but he put ginger into his job, and he 
did his best to ginger up other people in their jobs. 

So people who had no use for ginger came to have no 
use for King Edward. 

Among the many slanders about King Edward circulated 
by the Clique after he was goneand the danger of ginget 
with himone was particularly offensive. 

It was, we may imagine, the slander which pained Edward 
Duke of Windsor most of all 

I mean the slander that King Edward hated his job as 
King, and was glad to take advantage of his marriage to Mrs. 
Simpson in order to shuffle out of his job as King. 

Even his enemy the London Times had the grace to ad- 
mit by implication that this particular slander was baseless. 
It did so when, in the editorial which I have already quoted, 
it referred to his 'Very human reluctance to abandon a posi- 
tion which had already afforded him so many proofs of 
success/' 

As we have seen, when he was Prince of Wales Edward, 
restive under his father's repression, once threatened to re- 
nounce his rights of succession unless he was granted free- 
dom. 

But, when he became King, he threw himself, with an 
eagerness all the more intense for his past repression, heart 
and soul into the job of Kingship. 

"I am better known to most of you as the Prince of 
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Wales/ 7 said King Edward In his first broadcast after his 
accession his only broadcast apart from his farewell one 
"as a man who, during the war and since, has had the oppor- 
tunity of getting to know the people of nearly every country 
of the world under all conditions and circumstances. 

"Although I now speak to you as the King, I am still that 
same man who has that experience., and whose constant 
effort it will be to continue to promote the well-being of his 
fellow-men." 

In a speech he delivered in the Throne Room of Bucking- 
ham Palace, a month later, in reply to loyal addresses, King 
Edward said: 

"As Prince of Wales I bore a device with an ancient 
motto: "I serve/ As King I shall hold this in constant re- 
membrance; for a King can perform no higher function 
than that of service/' 

During the last generation, the British Monarchy has 
been transformed into what may be called a monarchy of 
social service. It is devoted and dedicated above all things 
to causes of national welfare and human help: such causes 
as unite the sympathies of millions of citizens, men and 
women, who are otherwise profoundly divided in opinion 
and feeling. 

It was this aspect of his Kingship, above all, which King 
Edward took not merely with the utmost conscientiousness, 
but with something like religious fervor. 

This mean eccentric, as Mr. Bolitho would have us see 
him, was inspired by a passionate pity for the poor. 

One of King Edward's first public engagements in his 
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reign was a visit to the Clyde to inspect the Queen Mary 
before her trials and see a housing scheme in Glasgow. 

He horrified his hosts by refusing to see only what he was 
meant to see. He changed the route of his drive through 
Glasgow so that he could contrast the small area affected 
by the housing scheme with the much more extensive 
horrors of the Clydeside slums, a hotbed of Communism 
and no wonder! 

It was then that King Edward "sent cold shudders, down 
the spine of the Old Guard" by his revolutionary remark: 

"Strange, isn't it? We can afford money to build this 
beautiful toy (the Queen Mary), but we cannot afford 
money to eliminate slums/' 

This was the man who, so Mr, Bolitho would have us 
believe, treated his own staff with meanness and lack of 
consideration. 

The charge is a part of that deliberate distortion of the 
record of King Edward's reign since undertaken by the Old 
Guard, who were then beginning to become alarmed by 
such evidences of King Edward's modernism. 

King Edward's passionate pity for the poor was aroused, 
above all, by the most hopeless of Britain's poor: the people 
of what used to be called the "Distressed Areas," and what 
are now politely known as the "Special Areas" in other 
words, the industrial areas where, owing to postwar changes 
in Britain's economic structure, industry is dead. 

A pathetic picture of these areas was painted in the 
autumn of 1936 by Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Labour member of 
Parliament for Ebbw Vale in the South Wales "Special 
Area." 
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"In the valleys of South Wales, in the vales of Durham, 
in Northumberland, in Cumberland, and in many parts of 
Scotland, men and women are rotting to death in the midst 
of industrial graveyards. 

"Fifteen years continuous unemployment has reduced 
them to almost unbelievable poverty. IThey stand about the 
streets in their isolated villages and townships, watching 
their homes decaying and crumbling into ruins. 

"They gaze at the silent pit shafts and blast furnaces 
which were built by their fathers and in which they spent 
their working lives. 

"Their children have grown up in homes that have never 
known the wholesome rhythms of daily labour. 

"In one school in the distressed areas the other day the 
school inspector asked those children whose fathers were in 
work to put up their hands. One solitary hand went up. 
That child's father was a clerk in the employment exchange. 

"The boom in trade which has brought employment to 
other more fortunate parts of the country has touched these 
little, if at all. 

"Its principal effect has been to suck away the adolescents 
and leave the middle-aged, the old, and a few and decreas- 
ing number of young children. . . . 

"What has been done? 

"The problem has been treated as though it were a nat- 
ural visitation, like a flood or a famine or an earthquake . . " 

Since King Edward's abdication, a Conservative historian, 
Sir George Young, has published a biography of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, son of George II, entitled Poor Fred: The 
People's Prince. In his introduction to this book, Sir George 
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Young argues that only the Crown holds a reservoir of 
national energy capable of coping with Britain's present 
discontents. He suggests that "the then Prince of Wales 
(King Edward VIII) 7 " was the ordained instrument of na- 
tional reconstruction. Sir George's suggestion was that in 
him, acting as President of a non-party National Council 
of Reconstruction, alone lay the panacea for the ills inherent 
In present-day capitalist society in England. 

King Edward more or less anticipated his argument. 

"It is a bitter brew the country is preparing for itself in 
the distressed areas/' Mr. Aneurin Bevan went on in his 
article which I have quoted above. "It should not complain 
when it is called upon to drink it . . . 

"If the country will not heed the silent suffering of mil- 
lions of its best citizens, then some means will have to be 
found to give them a voice loud enough and strong enough 
to secure the redress denied to patient endurance/' 

A voice loud enough and strong enough was forthcoming; 
but it was silenced before it could secure redress . . . 

True to his policy of finding things out for himself, with 
little encouragement from his Ministers King Edward VIII 
set off, on November i8th, 1936, for a three-day tour of the 
"Special Area" in South Wales. 

He did so, I may add, with the utmost encouragement 
from Mrs. Simpson, that ringleader of the "exotic society"' 
which was alleged to be his ruination. Mrs, Simpson fully 
shared King Edward's sympathy with the "under dog/' and 
only urgent representations from his Government prevented 
King Edward from taking her with him on his South 
tour. 
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In these "industrial graveyards/* as everywhere else, King 
Edward won the hearts of his people. 

As in Glasgow, he changed the schedule of his tour so 
that he might see for himself the very worst that South 
Wales had to show. 

What it had to show shocked him, as it was bound to 
shock any man with a spark of imagination, a spark of 
human sympathy. 

King Edward climbed a slag-heap and looked out over 
the desolation of a dead blast-furnace that had once been 
the heart of a whole industrial district 

Around him, looking up at him with the awful eyes of 
animals enable to understand why they should be hurt, 
were the spectres of men, women and children that haunted 
this industrial graveyard. 

True to his policy of speaking his mind, King Edward 
bit his lip and spoke it. He said: 

"Something must be done . . ." 

The effect upon the country was electrical 

There was, it is true, some cautious criticism of King 
Edward's bluntness in one or two newspapers, notably the 
London Times. 

There was some suggestion that, in his insistence that 
"Something must be done/' when his Ministers had been 
tinkering with the problem for years, he was encroaching 
upon the sphere of their constitutional responsibility. 

But it is only fair to add that such comment was chieiy 
by way of reaction against the attitude of other papers, 
critical of Mr. Stanley Baldwin's Government, which were 
injudicious enough to underline the contrast between the 
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Government's complacency over the problem and King 
Edward's Insistence about it. 

In general, however, King Edward's blunt "Something 
must be done 77 went straight to the heart of his people as a 
whole, Just as his presence among them had gone straight 
to the heart of the poverty-stricken people of the dead area 
in South Wales. 

King Edward's intervention stirred the nation's con- 
science to recognition that something must indeed be done 
for the silent suffering of millions of its best citizens. 

From the now conscience-stricken nation general grati- 
tude went forth to King Edward for making himself "a 
voice loud enough and strong enough to secure redress/' 

After all, was it not precisely the function of the King 
to make available what Sir George Young has called "a 
reservoir of national energy"? 

Was it not precisely the function of the King to dedicate 
himself to a cause of national welfare and human help such 
as this, which transcended political differences and would 
command the sympathy of all citizens once the need of 
their unhappier brethren was driven home to them, as King 
Edward had now driven it home? 

The British people's response to King Edward's charac- 
teristic lead was admirably summed up by Mr. }. L. Garvin 
in the London Sunday Observer. 

"The King's reception in the most desolate of the Special 
Areas has been a memorable proof of what personal leader- 
ship still counts for in an over-economised world. 

"The people of South Wales are peculiarly susceptible to 
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the human touch, and their destinies have been controlled 
in the last generation by commercial forces in which that 
element is, to say the least, not conspicuous. 

"Last week saw the King's simplicity and sincerity re- 
kindling, as by a miracle, the family sense of an afflicted 
community. 

"The House of Commons, at the same time, by an em- 
phatic rejection of party fetters, gave voice to the deep 
national feeling of resentment against ineffectiveness and 
pedantry. 

"The way has been prepared in every sense for a real pro- 
gramme of redemption, if Ministers have the insight and 
purpose to carry it through. 

"It is a supreme opportunity for showing that the "time- 
lag* imputed to democracies does not infect even more 
deeply the Cabinets that rale them. 

"The policy of the past two years was inaugurated with 
high promises. It has, admittedly, been entirely fruitless, 
and nowhere has it reached the core of the trouble. 

"Nothing is plainer than the call for unconventional 
principles and more direct remedies, 

"The nation's conscience is in revolt, and for an awak- 
ened conscience the only relief is action without am- 
biguity. 77 

So Mr. Garvin wrote towards the end of November 1936. 

King Edward, by his command of the human touch, had 
done his duty as King in an urgent matter of public policy. 

He had gingered up the nation about the plight of the 
people in Britain's dead industrial areas. 

If, incidentally, he had demonstrated to the nation that 
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his Government, as its representatives, also needed gingei- 
ing up, that was neither his intention nor his fault. 

So long as he achieved his purpose, that was all his direct, 
uncalculating mind cared about. 

He had achieved it, 

He had stirred the nation's conscience to revolt. 

He had inspired a demand in the nation for the only kind 
of action which could possibly meet the case of the dead 
industrial areas, and the only kind of action about this case 
or any other case in which he himself believed: "action 
without ambiguity/ 7 

King Edward had "given memorable proof' of the value 
of personal leadership. 

He had demonstrated that the whole function of the 
Crown was summed up in personal leadership. 

He had confirmed, in the minds and hearts of his people, 
through their consciences, his own personal leadership. 

He had asserted the challenge of Youth to the inertia of 
Age. 

As the champion of modern-minded youth, King Edward 
had reached the peak of his popularity. 

I promised a little while back to quote good company in 
support of my reading of the record of King Edward's 
reign. 

At this point, on the eve of its abrupt ending, let me 
quote the testimony of the late Mr. John Drinkwater. 

It will be observed that, in almost every particular, it is in 
flat contradiction of Mr. Hector Bolitho's ungenerous, dis- 
torted, "official' 7 estimate of King Edward. 
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This is what Mr. John Drinkwater wrote in John Bull, 
to which he contributed weekly notes, during the crisis 
over King Edward's marriage which came so hard on the 
heels of his reaching, in the circumstances I have just de- 
scribed 7 the peak of his popularity. 

"Some months ago ? I think it was at the time of the 
revolver incident in Hyde Park (when a man with a griev- 
ance against the Government flung a loaded revolver into 
the roadway in front of King Edward's horse as he was rid- 
ing back from a review), in speaking of Edward VIIFs 
physical courage, I added that he also possessed intellectual 
courage: an altogether rarer thing. 

"When he served in France during the war, his position 
as Heir to the Throne obliged him to avoid the risks to 
which, nevertheless, he was constantly tempted to expose 
himself. Those responsible for his safety had an anxious 
time; but they kept him out of harm. 

"At the conclusion of peace, however, he was able to say 
that in those years of eager, if necessarily restricted, service 
he had found his manhood. 

"From that momenthe was twenty-four at the time- 
he began to establish himself in the public mind as a Prince 
devoted to duty, ready to accept the burdens of its routine, 
and yet quite f earless and independent in his opinions, 

"Great personal charm enabled him to travel the world 
as our best ambassador, raising the prestige and popularity 
of Britain wherever he went, and yet all the time absorbing 
experience upon which he never failed to put his own quick- 
witted construction. 

"The consequence was that, when he came to the 
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Throne^ he was accomplished to a degree that has rarely, if 
ever, been possible to a British Sovereign. 

"He knew the world, he knew the ways of men and 
women in every class of society, and he had seen, often as an 
active participator, every phase of national life. 

"His entirely unsheltered existence had brought him 
freely into contact with the raw material of problems about 
which persons in his exalted station commonly know only 
by report. 

"Shrewd common sense and a cheerful disposition, that 
could be invigoratingly sharp-tongued on occasion, con- 
tributed to a character that would have been remarkable in 
any walk of life. 

"Bom to another inheritance, at the age of forty he 
would certainly have risen to eminence in any calling of his 
choice, 

"Allied to the privileges of his great office, this personal 
equipment made him, on his accession, perhaps the most 
conspicuous figure in the world. 

"The man and the occasion represented a union of gifts 
with opportunity from which it was hardly possible to hope 
too much. It seemed that the infinitely delicate task of 
adapting our constitutional monarchy to the rapidly shift- 
ing necessities of modern life could not possibly be in better 
hands. 

"Such, in brief outline, was the character of the man who 
came to the Throne just under a year ago. 

"From the first as King he displayed that intellectual 
courage by which, and by which alone, the character could 
achieve full expression. 
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"His advisers were at once aware of his determination to 
see, to know, to examine everything for himself. His direct 
mind was impatient o circumlocution and the traditional 
delays of "business routine. 

"Plain answers to plain questions were his habit, and, If 
he wanted information from outside, he did not send for 
a secretary to ring up somebody else: he just rang up on the 
telephone and asked for it 

"Small matters of conduct, perhaps but symptoms of a 
searching resolution to do his vastly exacting job with 
thorough-going competence. 

"Some of the older hands were a little startled at first; 
but even they soon recognised that the new methods indi- 
cated nothing but generosity of spirit 

"The King might be disconcertingly in a hurry, and 
awkwardly inquiring; but it clearly was with one purpose 
only. 

"When I first began to write these notes, I called Edward 
VIII 'King of the People and Man of the People.' It was 
plain from the outset of his reign that he meant in a very 
practical sense also to be Servant of the People. 

"He lost no time in revealing the particular kind of serv- 
ice to which he intended chiefly to devote himself. 

"He took such ceremonial occasions as Inspections of 
troops or the State opening of Parliament easily in his 
stride, playing the traditional part of King with his own 
quiet and always assured grace. 

"With the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force he was alert, 
critical, encouraging. He entered alike into the detail of 
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Coronation plans or the fluctuations of International policy 
with zest and understanding. 

"Soldiers,, diplomats, business men and officials all alike 
found him a ready listener, with experienced ideas to con- 
tribute to almost any matter in hand. 

**He was tacHing the stock business of the Crown with 
a fresh and vivid intelligence, keeping strictly to the book, 
but lending a touch of his own quality to everything that 
was going on, 

"In one sphere of his activities, however, he was a dif- 
ferent, it may almost be said a transfigured man. 

"Whenever his mind was occupied with his poorer or dis- 
tressed subjects, it became possessed of an evangelical pas- 
sion, 

"Paying an unexpected visit to the industrial training 
centres for the unemployed, he fiimself shone with the new 
hope that these men were finding after long despair. 

'"Walking through a poverty-stricken area in the North, 
he could say with paternal tenderness to a bewildered small 
boy: 

" Tes, sonny, I'm the King/ 

'"Welcomed with deeply pathetic affection in the desola- 
tions of South Wales, he was not ashamed to let his lips 
tremble, or afraid to say: 

" 'Something must be done/ 

"Some censure was levelled at him for this. 

"How anything but wilfulness could misconstrue his mo- 
tives, or attribute unconstitutional motives to this simple 
human kindness, no generous mind could understand, 

" 1 shall take a message back from you to the men who 
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are trying to better your lot, I shall speak for you In their 
councils, saying what I have seen/ 

"That is a plain interpretation of his own simple words. 
No other should have been possible. 

"This was noble work for a King; and Edward VIII ap- 
plied himself to it with absolute honesty of purpose. 

"In everything he took any short cut that this honesty 
might suggest. 

"On his holiday cruise he sacrificed much of his greatly 
needed rest in order to make unofficial diplomatic contacts 
that did his country unquestionable good. 

"Finding that the Royal estates at Sandringham were not 
working as a going concern, he promptly took practical steps 
to reorganize them, without reference to precedent 

"He was willing always to face facts. 

"The same integrity characterised his part in the crisis 
with the Cabinet. 

"Wishing to marry a lady for the venerable reason that 
he loved her, he said so, without equivocation. 

"I do not propose for the moment to discuss the rights 
and wrongs of the differences that arose from this announce- 
ment; but there is one aspect of the matter upon which too 
great emphasis cannot be laid. 

"Both his wish and his manner of expressing it were 
prompted by a candour that honoured alike his character 
and his humanity. 

"The constitutional issues involved are, as I say, beyond 
my immediate purpose; but that, in raising them, Edward 
VIII acted with the magnanimity and intellectual courage 
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that have marked him from the there can be no ques- 
tion." 

It was, as I say, at the end of November 1936 that King 
Edward reached the peak o his popularity. 

Was it mere coincidence that, at the beginning of Decem- 
ber,, the national conscience was suddenly switched away 
from the dead industrial areas to something else? 

Was it mere coincidence thai; just after King Edward 
had touched the national conscience about this pressing 
problem, Bishop Blunt of Bradford bluntly bade King Ed- 
ward search his own conscience about his personal religion, 
and so took the time-fuse out of the bombshell whose ex- 
plosion lung King Edward straight from the zenith of his 
popularity to the nadir of exile? 

"For some time," wrote Mr. K G. Wells in the New 
York American on the eve of King Edward's abdication, 
w fear of the King has been stirring in sluggish and reac- 
tionary minds . . . 

" 'Authorities' do not like him. People in privileged posi- 
tions shiver slightly at the report of him. 

"He flies about in airplanes, arrives unexpectedly, and 
looks into things . . . 

"He is unceremonious, he is unconventional, he asks the 
most disconcerting questions about social conditions . . . 

"He is a menace to all those interlocking social influences 
(the italics are mine) which sustain the slow decay of our 
Empire face to face with an aggressive world . . /* 

I repeat, were King Edward's peak of popularity, and the 
touching-off underneath him of the bombshell of his mar- 
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riage plans, first by the hands of the Church and then by 
the hands of the Clique, mere coincidence? 

Or did "those interlocking social influences" of Clique 
and Church, all those reactionary representatives of the Old 
Guard whom King Edward had offended in one way or an- 
other, make up their minds after the events of November 
this modem-minded, only too popular King had come 
to be too much of a menace to them? 

Did they decide that King Edward had better be got out 
of the way before he became still more of a menace to 
them? 

Why was just this time chosen for the sudden, "sensa- 
tional disclosure to the public of King Edward's intention 
to marry Mrs. Simpson, without any preliminary prepara- 
tion of public opinion, and in a way which bound up King 
Edward's intention with a charge that he was personally 
irreligious, and so made an appeal to religious prejudice? 

"Perhaps/ 7 wrote the Daily Express editorially on the 
morrow of King Edward's abdication, "if the newspapers 
had shown less "restraint* and told more of things earlier on, 
events would have been different. The public might have 
better grasped and understood the issues. This is for news- 
paper men a piece of self-criticism." 

On the contrary. King Edward's chief enemy in the Press, 
the Church-inspired London Times, wrote complacently: 

"Of necessity (the italics throughout are mine) this issue 
came upon the public at the shortest possible notice. They 
were unprepared for it by any public discussion in the Press. 
As was always foreseen by those who deliberately held back 
from comment, the course which they chose had its disad- 
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vantages. But there must be very few today . . . who will not 
agree that the advantages outweighed them, and that It was 
a true exercise of responsibility to spare elaborate or sensa- 
tional publicity for the King's private affairs before they had 
reached the threshold of decision." 

In what sense had King Edward's intention to marry Mrs. 
Simpson "reached the threshold of decision"? 

Why, just at this point, had it to be announced without 
a word of warning, and in the most unfavourable circum- 
stances for King Edward? 

As Mr. Winston Churchill pointed out in a statement to 
the Press: 

"We are in the presence of a wish expressed by the 
Sovereign which in no circumstances can be accomplished 
for nearly five months (the period before Mrs. Simpson's 
divorce decree could be made absolute), and may con- 
ceivably for various reasons never be accomplished at all, 

"That, on such a hypothetical and suppositions basis, the 
supreme sacrifice of abdication and potential exile of the 
Sovereign should be demanded, finds no support whatever 
in the British Constitution . . . Abdication . . . would cast 
its shadow forward across many chapters of the history of 
the British Empire/' 

1 repeat: why was the issue forced upon King Edward, 
in the way in which it was forced, just at this moment? 

This and the other quesions which I have asked above 
cannot as yet be answered definitely though we may get 
closer to the answers to them when we come to consider in 
more detail the background of Bishop Blunt ? s bursting of 
the bombshell. 
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Be the answers to questions what they may, the 

fact remains that at the end of November 1936 King Ed- 
ward had so touched the conscience of the nation about 
the problem of Britain's dead industrial areas that he was 
at the peak of his popularity. 

King Edward had said: 

"Something must be done . . ." 

Something was done but not for the hopeless poor of 
South Wales and elsewhere. 

Early in December ex-King Edward was in exile. 

The hopeless poor of Britain to whom King Edward's 
championship had brought hope were once moreand at 
this moment still remainburied in their industrial grave- 
yard, while their champion was buried in a political grave- 
yard. 

Britain or rather Britain's Clique and Britain's Church 
had scrapped, in the words of Mrs. Geoffrey Dennis in 
Coronation Commentary; 

"A King unique in history for his understanding of the 
spirit of the age and of the humble among his subjects/* 

In the peculiar circumstances of King Edward's abdica- 
tion, only one small section of the House of Commons were 
in a position to speak their minds freely. 

They were the Left-wing, theoretically Republican, mem- 
bers of the Independent Labor Party. 

"I see/' said Mr. Campbell Stephen in the debate on the 
Abdication BiH, "something very humiliating in the atti- 
tude of so many honorable members of this House who, a 
short time ago, were prepared for every form of adulation of 
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the Monarch. Yet yesterday there was not one of his friends 
in this House who was prepared to stand up aad make an 
appeal/' 

"To-day/' said Mr. James Buchanan, "I have listened to 
more cant and humbug than I have ever listened to in my 
life. I have heard praise of the King which was not sincerely 
felt ... If he had not voluntarily stepped from the Throne,, 
everybody knows that the same people in this House who 
pay lip service to him would have poured out scom ? abuse 
and filth." 

Mr. William Gallacher, a Communist member for Clyde- 
side, was still more outspoken. 

"Underneath this superficial crisis/' said Mr. Gallacher, 
< is the crisis of the derelict areas . . . 

"I want the House to understand that this crisis is not 
finished. I have received a letter this morning from Lin- 
coln's Inn (one of the "Inns of Court/' the corporate bodies 
of the legal profession) . It represents what will now become 
a customary discussion. 

<4 The writer wants me to express what he claims to be 
the average view among all intelligent people under the age 
of forty-five. 

*The writer is for the King and for Mrs. Simpson. 

'The peculiar thing is thai; until a couple of weeks ago, 
the main body of members were also for the King and Mrs. 
Simpson. Up to a few weeks ago there was not a word 
against Mrs. Simpson. 

"The writer of this letter is for the King and Mrs. Simp- 
son, and he has some very queer things to say about the 
relations of the Cabinet with the new King. 
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"This is going to be more and more discussed. . . . 

"Never In history have tie working class In this country 
overthrown the Monarchy. But the ruling class know no 
loyalty. 

"Where Is the loyalty of the ruling class to-day? 

"At a time when there Is the greatest need for loyalty, It 
is not there. 

"Because the King has ceased to serve the Interests of the 
particular group that surrounded him, their loyalty goes and 
the King matters nothing. 

"So long as the King serves the Interests of the ruling 
class, they will keep the King. When the King falls to serve 
their Interests, out the King will go . . ." 



CHAPTER VI 
KING AND CHURCH 



to King Edward VIII himself, the transition 
w/ from him to King George VII was carried out so swiftly, 
so smoothly, and, above all, with such dignity, thai; though 
millions mourned him, all might still have gone well with 
the British Monarchy. 

Even King Edward's enemy the London Times admitted 
his eagerness to ease the circumstances of his brother's suc- 
cession: 

"So immutably was his mind made up, and with such 
care did lie himself smooth the process of his going, that in 
nine days after the Erst public intimation of his purpose he 
was a private person in self-imposed retreat in a foreign 
country/' 

Leaders of all parties in both Houses of Parliament struck 
a non-controversial keynote. 

One and all, they made King Edward's abdication a mat- 
ter of regretful acceptance. 

One and all, they emphasised that, above all, there must 
be no sitting in judgment upon him. His going must not 
leave room for recrimination. 

"The King/' said Premier Stanley Baldwin in the House 

118 
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of Commons in moving that King Edward's announcing his 

abdication be considered, "the King has made his decision 
to take this moment to send this gracious message because 
of his confident hope that by that he will preserve the unity 
of this country and the whole Empire, and avoid those 
factious differences which might so easily have arisen . , . 

"While there is not a soul among us who mill not regret 
this from the bottom of his heart, there is not a soul here 
to-day that wants to judge. We are not judges . . . 

''This House to-day is a theatre which is being watched 
by the whole world. 

"Let us conduct ourselves with that dignity which His 
Majesty is showing in this hour of his trial. 

"Whatever be our regrets at the contents of the message, 
let us fulfil Ms wishes to do what he asks, and do it with 
speed. 

"Let no word be spoken to-day that the utterer of that 
word may regret in days to come. 

"Let no word be spoken that causes pain to any soul 

"We have, after all, as the guardians of democracy in this 
little island, to see that we do our work to maintain the 
integrity of that democracy and the Monarchy, which, as I 
said at the beginning of my speech, is now the sole link of 
our whole Empire and the guardian of our freedom. Let us 
look forward . /* 

Premier Baldwin's wise words were endorsed by every 
other speaker. 

"The whole country/' said Major Clement R. Attlee, the 
leader of the Labor Opposition, "will receive the news with 
deep sorrow, and his subjects in these islands and through- 
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out the British Dominions bey ond the seas will feel a sense 
of personal loss. 

"I am certain that, throughout these anxious days, he has 
had the sympathy of all in the tragic dilemma with which 
he has been faced. 

"That sympathy is due not only to the nature of the 
issue, involving as it does the strongest human emotions, 
but to the personal affection which he has inspired in his 
people. 

"No British Monarch has been so well known by his 
subjects. The people in this country and throughout the 
Commonwealth and the Empire have seen in him not a 
remote ruler, but a man who was personally acquainted 
with many of them and has visited the pkces where they 
live . . . 

"We all know his personal charm, his courage, his ready 
sympathy with suffering. 

"We on these (the Labor) benches can never forget how 
he felt for the miners in their time of trial, and how he 
showed his deep human interest in the unemployed and the 
people of the distressed areas. 

"Now he has had to make a difficult choice ... I am sure 
that aD of us have been trying to think of some way in 
which this conflict could be resolved, . . . 

"We hoped it would not come to abdication. But the 
King has made his decision. He has resolved to abide by it, 
and we can do no other than accept it The wish of all his 
people will be that he may have a long and happy life/" 

"The climax to which events have now marched/' said 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, leader of the Liberal Opposition, 
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"has aroused In all of us fie deepest of and 

frustration. 

"We are bound to our King, not only by formal and 
solemn ties, by our oaths of allegiance and by our recogni- 
tion of the Crown as the one remaining link which unites 
al the peoples of the Empire, but also by those closer and 
more intimate links which the Leader of the (Labor) Op- 
position has so simply and so eloquently described, and 
which the King has forged between himself and his people 
people of al classes, of all creeds, and of all races in every 
part of his Dominions during nearly a quarter of a century 
of Royal service. 

"The rupture of those ties is profoundly painful to us 
all." 

The Liberal leader wound up with the passage which I 
have already quoted: 

"Let us also gratefully and respectfully acclaim the politi- 
cal wisdom which His Majesty has shown in discountenanc- 
ing any attempt to divide the country on the issues to 
which his proposed marriage gave rise. It is in large measure 
due to His Majesty's wise and strong restraint, and to his 
recognition of the supremacy of Parliament and the con- 
stitutional responsibility of his Ministers, that the Crown 
has not become involved in our political controversies, but 
remains above and aloof from them/' 

I may also quote the words of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who was a personal friend of King Edward's, visited him at 
Fort Belvedere during the crisis, did everything in his power 
short of stirring up faction to avert King Edward's abdica- 
tion, and finally helped him to draft his farewell broadcast 
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"Nothing," said Mr. Churchill, "is more certain or more 
obvious than that recrimination or controversy at this time 
would not only be useless, but harmful and wrong . . . 

"Although to-day our hopes lie withered, still I would 
assert that his (King Edward's) personality will not go 
down uncherished to future ages ? that it will be particularly 
remembered in the homes of his poorer subjects, and that 
they will ever wish from the bottom of their hearts for his 
private peace and happiness, and for the happiness of those 
dear to him. 

"I must say one word more, and I say it specially to those 
here (in Parliament) and out of doors and do not under- 
rate their numbers who are most poignantly afflicted by 
what has occurred. 

"Danger gathers upon our path. We cannot afford we 
have no right to look back. We must look forward: we 
must obey the exhortation of the Prime Minister to look 
forward . . " 

The same note was struck in the House of Lords. 

In this House, the motion that King Edward's abdication 
message be considered was made by the Government leader, 
Lord Halifax, the Lord Privy Seal. 

Lord Halifax, as we have already seen, was a strong 
Churchman, owning an interest in the Yorkshire Post, the 
newspaper which was most outspoken in its criticism of 
King Edward when Bishop Blunt of Bradford opened the 
campaign against him. 

Nevertheless, Lord Halifax spoke in the same strain as 
Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons. 

"I suppose," he said, "that the feeling which is tipper- 
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most In the minds of the people of this country, as In all 
parts of His Majesty's Empire, Is one of bewilderment at 
the suddenness of the loss we have sustained, together with 
a deepening sense of sorrow as we come to realise Its full 
significance. 

"It Is not difficult to appreciate how stem must have been 
the contest for His Majesty between conflicting loyalties . . . 

"It Is no part of his subjects' duty, even If their hearts 
allowed, to pass judgment upon the conclusion which His 
Majesty has felt Impelled to reach. 

"We can but signify our profound emotion at the out- 
come of these days and weeks of painful stress. . . . 

"Your lordships will recall the universal sense of public 
and personal deprivation that folowed the death of his late 
Majesty (King George V), and how all who owed allegiance 
to the British Crown sought comfort in the promise of the 
new reign then begun. 

"We knew, and we have valued, aU that His Majesty had 
It In power to give by way of Inspiration, of encouragement, 
of understanding, and It is with great sadness that we learn 
of the untimely withdrawal of these gifts from the service 
of the State. 

"Your lordships will neither expect nor wish me to say 
more. We are yet too close to the unhappy sequence of 
events that has so suddenly overwhelmed both these early 
anticipations and our hopes." 

Lord Halifax was followed by Lord SneU, leader of the 
Labor Opposition In the House of Lords. 

"Your lordships/' he said, "will have heard the statement 
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which has "been made to the House with sorrow and with 

deep regret . . . 

"This is not an occasion when any criticism of the issues 
in this grievous matter could usefully be made. 

"Our thoughts and feelings are so deeply concerned with 
the personal sorrow of parting with and from a ruler whose 
career and promise some of us have followed with hope 
and satisfaction since his birth, that other matters would 
seem inappropriate. 

"I hope that your lordships will agree that i* 1 a position 
of unusual difficulty, and without the information which 
has been available to the Government, my party (the Labor 
party) has tried to face this tragic situation with becoming 
dignity and restraint. 

**Now that the deciding step has been taken, and that we 
are called upon to accept the abdication of a King to whom 
we were bound by many precious experiences and memories, 
it only remains for us to think of him as in the happier days, 
and to express our deep sympathy with him in the difficult 
issues that he had to face. 

"Members of my own party have special reasons for sor- 
row at his departure. 

"As a prince he was sympathetically and progressively 
minded, and as King he showed great interest in the well- 
being of the poorer sections of his people. 

"His sympathy with the miners in the hour of their great 
need, his more recent and courageously expressed sympathy 
with the unemployed workers in the distressed areas, make 
this occasion for us one of special sorrow and regret/' 
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Next came the Marquis of Crewe, leader of the Liberal 
Opposition in the House of Lords. 

"I join," he said, "in a feeling which I am sure we all 
share of the deepest distress at the message which His 
Majesty King Edward has sent to Parliament . , . 

"My lords, I feel that in facing the fact of His Majesty's 
abdication we look back to many things. 

"We look back to the gallant story of the part he played 
in the War. 

"We look back upon the wide knowledge of the Empire 
which he gained in his many travels. 

"We look back ? as the noble lord has just said, to the 
special sympathy which he has always shown for the most 
distressed of his subjects, and we cannot forget the personal 
appeal which his vigour, manliness and candour have made 
ever since he grew up both to young and old.** 

Lord Crewe continued in a passage which deserves em- 
phasising in the light of what followed. 

"It would/ 7 he went on, "be more than needless I quite 
agree with what has just fallen from Lord Snell it would be 
wrong to attempt to examine the circumstances in which 
His Majesty has arrival at this momentous decision, or to 
consider the possible motives by which that decision was 
reached. 

"May it be possible to hope that, even in this age of 
garish sensations and of noisy publicity, the same reticence 
may be observed everywhere? 

"I believe it may, because I am sure that good feeling 
is prevalent in all parts of the country. 
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"For any form of or controversy on those cir- 

cumstances or on those motives could do good to nobody 
and could only cause to most intimately con- 

cerned/' 

Finally, on this occasion the Archbishop of Canterbury 
struck much the same note. 

I italicise certain passages in the following extract from 
Ms speech. 

"It is most difficult; 7 said the Archbishop, "to add any- 
to the moving words of mingled reticence and sin- 
cerity which have fallen from the noble lords who have 
spoken. 

"This is an occasion when our thoughts lie too deep for 
tears, certainly too deep for words. 

"No such tragedy, of a pathos so profound, has ever been 
enacted on the stage of our national history I wonder 
whether in all history any renunciation has ever been made 
comparable with that which has been announced in the 
gracious message we have just received. 

"Of the motive which has impelled that renunciation we 
dare not speak. 

"It takes us into the region of the inner mysteries of 
human life and human nature. The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness. Yet even we can understand in some measure 
the ordeal through which His Majesty has been passing and 
the cost of his renunciation. 

"We can only offer him the profound sympathy of our 
hearts* and accept with infinite sorrow the decision that he 
has made. Was there not something like a stab in our hearts 
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when we the words In which His Majesty leave 

of his subjects? 

"Yet with these inevitable feelings of sympathy and sor- 
row there must needs arise also the remembrance of all that 
His Majesty has done in the past for this nation and Empire 
by the frankness and charm of his personality, by his most 
genuine care for the poor and the suffering unemployed, 
by his gifts of speech in which he interpreted and directed 
the thoughts of his feUow-counfaymen, by his embassies 
across the seas which kindled the loyalty of the whole Em- 
pire. 

"The thought of those manifold services, with their rich 
promise, so suddenly and unexpectedly bereft of their full 
fruition cannot take away from the affection and admiration 
which we have felt in the past and which we shall never be 
able to forget. 

"The unknown future can only add to the infinite and 
Inexpressible pathos of the present 

"If our sympathy goes out to King Edward, it must needs 
in equal measure go out to the Prince who, in circumstances 
so sudden and so painful to himself, has been called to take 
the place of his beloved "brother . . . 

"My lords, we meet at a moment unprecedented in our 
history. I am sure that there rises from the whole of your 
lordships' House a fervent prayer to the God of our fathers 
that He will fake into His gracious mercy and protection 
both the King that has been and the King that is to be, 
according to their several needs, and give a spirit of calm- 
ness, of steadfastness, and of unity to all the people of the 
realm and Empire." 
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In the light of speeches, let us study the situation 

as it stood on Friday, December nth 1936, when King Ed- 
ward VIIFs abdication took effect in the afternoon., and In 
the evening he broadcast his farewell to his peoples and 
sailed from England in a destroyer on his way to exile in 



King Edward's voluntary abdication an unprecedented 
event in the history of the British Monarchyhad come to 
pass just as he desired it to do. 

He had gone with the utmost personal dignity, 

He had gone in circumstances which made his brother's 
succession as little difficult for King George VI as possible. 

He had gone with as little disturbance of his Ministers 
and his people as possible. 

By preserving his personal dignity, with which the dignity 
of the Crown was bound up, he had handed on to King 
George VI an unimpaired Royal authority. 

He had gone "with the single thought of what will in the 
Odd be best for all/" 

He had gone, above all, to "avoid those factious differ- 
ences which might so easily have arisen." 

Such factious differences were for the time being sup- 
pressed. 

A certain number of King Edward's subjects were secretly 
glad to see him go; but they had so far kept their satisfaction 
over his going within the boujids of decency and respect not 
only for the Crown, but also for the feelings of those who 
differed from them. 

^ Millions of King Edward's subjects not only mourned 
him with something like broken hearts, but were also bit- 
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terlv resentful towards the narrow-minded minority to 
prejudices King Edward had sacrificed himself in order to 
preserve national and Imperial unity. 

But these mourning millions, like the successful phari- 
faction, kept their resentful feelings within the bounds 
of respect for King Edward's declared will that factious 
differences should End no footing. 

The prevailing national sentiment, voiced by the spokes- 
men of all parties in both Houses of Parliament, was one of 
regretful acceptance of a tragic but inevitable necessity. 

There was almost a sense of awe, such as is inspired by 
the climax of a classical Greek tragedy, in which the hero 
becomes the plaything of Fate, destined to an unescapable 
doom. 

There was general consciousness of the dreadful drama of 
King Edward's ordeal. 

Sorrow for the loss of a Beloved King was mingled with 
human sympathy for the suffering of a man whom every- 
body knew to be one of the most human of men. 

King Edward had gone amid unanimous tribute to the 
personality of that most human of men, and to his great 
services to the nation and the Empire first as Prince of 
Wales and then as King. 

He had gone amid unanimous recognition that, in the un- 
happy circumstances that had arisen, his abdication was in 
itself the last; and not the least, of those great services 
which he had given without stint for a quarter of a century. 

He had gone amid general good wishes for his future 
happiness in private life. 

In short, the nation, through the mouths of its responsi- 
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He spokesmen, had conducted Itself with human decency 
and, In Mr. Baldwin's words, "with that dignity which His 
Majesty Is showing in this hour of his trial/ 7 

Above all, there was general recognition that this decency, 
this dignity, this solemn sinking of differences in the pres- 
ence of the passing of the King, left no room for recrimina- 
tion. 

"We are not judges/' said Mr. Baldwin warningly; and 
everybody echoed him. "Let no word be spoken that fee 
utterer of that word may regret in days to come . " 

In this crisis, as in other, though smaller, crises before 
it, Mr, Baldwin, that ordinarily somewhat lethargic states- 
man, was capable of rising to heights of true greatness, or 
at least of becoming for the moment the embodiment of 
Britain's greatest asset, her people's almost inspired com- 
mon sense. 

The British Prime Minister was so speaking for the na- 
tion when he uttered that warning against unwise words. 

He knew, as the whole nation knew, that, once any such 
word was spoken, the national unity, that sublime structure 
of paradox erected on a foundation of deep division, would 
promptly collapse. 

He knew, as the whole nation knew, that with it there 
would be danger of the collapse of the integrity of the 
Monarchy, that "sole link of our whole Empire and the 
guardian of our freedom/ 7 

So he said: 

"Let us look forward . . /' 

In other words, let that page of the book of Fate, that 
page of the annals of the British Monarchy, on which had 
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written a tragedy, a 

be tamed with all the reverence, all the decorum, to fee 
of King Edward VIII of England. 

When His Grace the Most Reverend Cosmo Gordon 
Lang 7 Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of All Eng- 
Iand 7 was bom nearly three-quarters of a century ago, he was 
a sickly babe. His old Scots nurse is said to have expressed 
the hope that the Lord would soon take him. 

An inscrutable Providence spared Mm to strike, at the 
age of seventy-two, what may yet prove to be the death- 
blow of the British Monarchy. 

King Edward, as I have already mentioned, abdicated on 
Friday, December nth. He made his farewell broadcast on 
the radio in the evening of that day. 

Two days Iater 7 in the evening of Sunday, December ijth 
the superstitious may note the ill-omened date the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury also broadcast on the radio. 

His Grace was scheduled to speak at a studio service as a 
preliminary to his forthcoming "Recall to Religion/' No- 
body imagined that he would make anything more at the 
most than a passing and reticent reference to King Edward's 
abdication. 

But the listening-in habit had become more strongly de- 
veloped than ever during the crisis. Many listeners who had 
no interest whatever in the Archbishop's "recall to religion" 
tuned in just on the chance that he might say something 
about King Edward. The Archbishop had, as he knew he 
would have, an unusually large audience. 

Just as some months earlier, many listeners had been 
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surprised to hear circulated over the radio the false state- 
ment that King Edward would receive the ex-Emperor of 
Abyssinia, so they received a shock to hear a fresh falsehood 
about King Edward circulated by no less a personage than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Where now was the Archbishop's feeling, which he had 
voiced in the House of Lords only three days earlier, that 
his thoughts lay "certainly too deep for words"? 

Where was his feeling that "of the motive which has im- 
pelled that (King Edward's) renunciation we dare not 
speak"? 

Where was his feeling that "we can offer him (King Ed- 
ward) only the profound sympathy of our hearts"? 

Where were the Archbishop's "inevitable feelings of 
sympathy and sorrow"? 

Where were "the affection and admiration (for King 
Edward) which we have felt in the past and which we shall 
never be able to forget"? 

Where was the Archbishop's sympathy which "goes out 
to King Edward"? 

Where was the Archbishop's recognition that the ex-King 
was the new King's "beloved brother"? 

Where was the Archbishop's "fervent prayer that to the 
God of our fathers that He will take into His gracious 
mercy and protection (both) the King that has been . . ," 

Where, oh where, above all, was the Archbishop's "fer- 
vent prayer" to God to "give a spirit of unity to all the peo- 
ple of the realm and the Empire"? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury appeared to have been a 
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pretender., toeing the conventional line, when lie gave 
expression to all those only three 

It was quite a different Archbishop of Canterbury, a very 
Prince of the Church, who now rasped the ears of minions 
of mourners for the passing of King Edward with his 
hymn of hate. 

In Ms pulpit voice "a masterpiece of clerical art/* as 
Mr. Bernard Shaw had called It rang something more 
than the indignation of an outraged cleric. 

In its tone rang a note of sheer vindictiveness. 

As they heard it, listeners recalled rumors of clashes be- 
tween King Edward before he came to the throne and his 
father, King George V: rumors that the old King had been 
unwise enough to try and cram the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury's opinions about him down the young Prince's throat 

They recalled rumors that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had tried to stiie the scandal (In his eyes) of King Ed- 
ward's friendship with Mrs. Simpson by crowding the King 
into a loveless marriage upon which he could bestow the 
Chinch's hypocritical blessing. 

They recalled that, only three days earHer y Mr. Baldwin 
had told the House of Commons: 

"He (King Edward) said to me 7 not once but many 
times during those many, many hours we have had together, 
and especially towards the end: 

" Tou and I must settle this matter (of King Edward's 
marriage) together. I will not have anyone else interfering/ " 

King Edward's reference to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury could scarcely have been more pointed. 
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All this background was In the minds of listeners 

as the Archbishop of Canterbury's words, barbed with bit- 
terness, reached their almost unbelieving ears. 

But it did not serve to lesson the shocks as by way of 
preliminary to a "Recall to Religion' 7 they listened to his 
voice thundering uncharitable anathema against the man 
who, until three days earlier, was their King. 

"What pathos, nay what tragedy, surrounds the central 
figure of these swiftly moving scenes!" the Archbishop be- 
gan, in a minor 'key that gave no hint of what was to 
follow. 

"On the nth day of December, two hundred and forty- 
eight years ago ? King James II ed from Whitehall." 

The Archbishop might have added that then, too, the 
Church of England had a hand in easing out a King of Eng- 
land; for King James II was sacrificed on the altar of 
Anglicanism. 

"By a strange coincidence/" the Archbishop went on, "on 
the nth day of December kst week King Edward VIII, 
after speaking his kst words to his people, left Windsor 
Castle, the centre of all the splendid traditions of his an- 
cestors and his Throne, and went out an exile. In the dark- 
ness he left these shores. 

"Seldom, if ever, has any British Sovereign come to the 
Throne with greater natural gifts for his Kingship. Seldom, 
If ever, has any Sovereign been welcomed by a more en- 
thusiastic loyalty." 

The Archbishop's tone turned harsher. The vindictive 
note crept into it. 
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Fateful words ? as Premier Baldwin 

no should speak, fell from the Archbishop's lips. 

"From God he had received a and sacred trust 

"Yet "by his own wiH he has abdicated he has surrendered 
the trust. 

"With characteristic frankness he has told us his motive. 

"It was a craving for private happiness, 

"Strange and sad it must be that for such a motive, how- 
ever strongly it pressed upon his heart, he should have dis- 
appointed hopes so high and abandoned a trust so great. 

"Even more strange and sad it is that he should have 
sought his happiness in a manner inconsistent with the 
Christian principles of marriage, and within a social circle 
whose standards and ways of life are alien to all the best 
instincts and traditions of his people. 

"Let those who belong to this circle "know that to-day 
they stand rebuked by the judgment of the nation which 
had loved King Edward. 

"I have shrank from saying these words. But I have felt 
compelled for the sake of sincerity and truth to say them." 

To-day one wonders whether the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury would have them unsaid. 

Has Mr. Baldwin's warning come true of him? 

""Let no word be spoken that the utterer of that word may 
regret In days to come . . /' 

It is unlikely. 

**TaIl, dome-headed, severe-lipped, with deep-set eyes* an 
inquisitive-looking nose/* the British weekly paper Caval- 
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cade of the Archbishop at the time of the crisis,, "he 
struck his friends as a political ecclesiastic in the tradition 
of crafty Cardinal Richelieu rather than fiery, hot-headed 
Thomas a Bedcet" 

One cannot imagine Archbishop Lang speaking those 
fateful words in a fine frenzy of religious righteousness. 

All his subsequent utterances and actions tend to con- 
firm the assumption that he spoke them as a matter of cold, 
not to say crafty, calculation. 

A counsellor of King George V's though only one 
among many Archbishop Lang bitterly resented being 
politely ignored by King Edward VIII. 

He resented the weakening of the close link between 
Crown and Church which was involved in King George Vs 
death and King Edward VIIFs accession to the Throne. 

In King Edward VIIFs abdication he saw a Heaven-sent 
opportunitycreated with the help of Heaven's ministers 
upon earth in England to achieve an authority for him- 
self and his Church such as they had never enjoyed even 
in the reign of King George V. 

He saw an opportunity to set the Church above the 
Crown, 

He saw an opportunity to arrogate to himself, the right 
to speak in the name of the English people. 

He saw an opportunity to thrust himself forward as 
keeper of tibe King's conscience and guardian of the King's 
ear. 

Archbishop Lang, in short, saw an opportunity to make 
himself the power behind the Throne. 

He proceeded to take his opportunity, regardless of the 
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inevitable consequences to the of the Monarchy. 

When every consideration of common, if not Christian 
charity, not to speak of any far-sighted sense of statesman- 
ship, bade him be $!eat y Archbishop Lang broke with the 
decent English tradition which forbids you to jump on a 
when lie is down. 

In belittling King Edward in order to assert himself. 
Archbishop Lang wantonly flung open the loodgates of 
controversy which the whole strength of the common sense 
of the nation had exerted itself to Iceep tight shut 

Every single one of his statements about King Edward 
was highly controversial, to say the least of it. Not to put 
too fine a point of it, some of them were manifestly false. 

They amounted to the head of the Church of England 
bearing false witness against the ex-King of England. 

It was ? as I have already shown y a preversion of the truth 
for Archbishop Lang to say that King Edward "surrendered 
Ms trust/" 

King Edward's abdication had become the only way in 
which he could keep his trust 

It was 7 as I have already shown ? a preversion of the truth 
for Archbishop Lang to say that King Edward's motive in 
Ms abdication was "a craving for private happiness." 

It was still more of a perversion of the truth for Arch- 
bishop Lang to say that King Edward himself had said so. 

King Edward had said nothing of the kind. 
^ King Edward had said a very different thing that he 
had "found it impossible to carry the heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility and discharge my duties as King as I would 
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wish to do without the help and support of the woman I 
love." 

He had said that he had made his decision to abdicate, 
"the most serious decision of my life, only upon a single 
thought of what would in the end be best for all/' 

King Edward, as I have been at pains to show, had no 
option but to go once public opinion became divided over 
Ms marriage to Mrs. Simpson. 

It was, as I have already shown, a falsehood and a slander 
for Archbishop Lang to say, as he did say by implication, 
that Mrs. Simpson was not a fit wife for King Edward. 

It was, as I have already shown, and as I shall show fur- 
ther in closer consideration of King Edward's "social cir- 
cle/' a falsehood and a slander for Archbishop Lang to 
rebuke King Edward's social circle as disreputable. 

In any case, the vague and general terms in which Arch- 
bishop Lang denounced King Edward's social circle were 
inconsistent with the elementary decencies of public con- 
troversy, which require that a public man shall formulate 
personal charges in terms that make him amenable at need 
to the laws of libel. 

Finally, Archbishop Lang's assertion that King Edward's 
marriage to Mrs. Simpson was "inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian principles of marriage" amounted to a claim on his part 
to set the law of the Church above the law of the land. 

King Edward was as fully entitled as any of his subjects 
to many a divorced woman, 

"*" Archbishop Lang's open denial of King Edward's right to 
marry Mrs. Simpson meant a claim by the Church to con- 
trol the Crown. 
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That control of the Crown by the Church was precisely 
what Archbishop Lang had in mind was sufficiently shown 
by what he went on to say. 

Having gone out of his way to belittle and befoul King 
Edward, he proceeded to take King George VI under his 
wing, not to say under his patronage. 

He took it upon himself to introduce the new King to his 
subjects. 

"A new reign has begun/' the Archbishop continued in 
his broadcast address. "George VI is King . . . 

"In manner and speech he is more quiet and reserved 
than his brother ... He has high ideals of life and duty, 
and he will pursue them with a quiet steadfastness of will." 

The Archbishop went on to strike the keynote of King 
George VTs reign for him. 

After the unhappy interlude of King Edward VIII, King 
George VI was to hark back to his father. 

"He inherits the name/' said the Archbishop, "he will 
follow the example, of King George V, to whose memory 
let us offer now the homage of our undying affection and 
respect . . ." 

Archbishop Lang went on: 

"We are now able to look forward with hope and joy to 
the Coronation of our King. He himself and his Kingship 
will then be solemnly consecrated to the service of the Most 
High God/' 

The inference was clear that, in the Archbishop's opinion, 
it would have been no matter for hope and joy if he had 
had to crown King Edward VIII. 
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The next day, Indeed, speaking In the House of Lords, 
Archbishop Lang made this still more clear. 

"It is/ 7 he said, u an immense satisfaction to me to know 
that I can address to His Majesty (King George VI) those 
noble words (of the Coronation ceremony) with a Ml 
sense of their reality, and that they will find a response in 
the King's heart" 

Presumably they would have been a mere mummery if 
they had been addressed to that unresponsive heathen, King 
Edward VIII 

But King George VI, like his father before him, could be 
counted on to behave like a model Anglican under the tute- 
lage of the head of the Church. 

Finally, in his broadcast address, Archbishop Lang pro- 
ceeded to positively impudent lengths in his patronage of 
the new King. 

He went out of his way to apologise for King George VFs 
stuttering speech, 

"Here," he said, "may I add a parenthesis which may not 
be unhelpful? 

**When his people listen to him (King George VI) they 
will note an occasional and momentary hesitation in his 
speech. 

"But he has brought it under full control, and to those 
who hear it need cause no sort of embarrassment, for it 
causes none to him who speaks." 

This archiepiscopal advertisement of King George's dis- 
ability in speech was a quite gratuitous piece of patronage. 

Until a year or two ago any public speech by the Duke of 
York, as King George VI was in those days, was an ex- 
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tremely painful performance. His pitiable stammer reduced 
him almost to the point of speechlessness. 

Then, however, King George VI took a course in elocu- 
tion in which he was practically taught to speak all over 
again. There is now nothing noticeable about his speech 
which in tone and delivery is remarkably like his father's 
except that it is slightly slower than that of most people, 
though no slower than that of a man delivering a set speech 
might well be. 

The vast majority of King George VTs subjects, more- 
over, were entirely unaware that he had any impediment in 
his speech at all; for until very recently no newspaper would 
ever mention such a thing. 

So King George VI could scarcely thank Archbishop 
Lang for broadcasting unwanted information about it. 
Nothing could be better calculated to upset a man who had 
painfully brought an impediment in speech under control. 

When King George VI faced the microphone for the 
first time as King in the evening of his Coronation Day, he 
knew that, thanks to the Archbishop of Canterbury, mil- 
lions of people all over the world were waiting to hear him 
stutter. It is no wonder that he was very slow in making his 
start, and slurred his opening words with a rash before he 
could settle into the stride of his speech. 

In his arrogant assumption of supreme authority; in his 
slanderous statements about the former King and his pity- 
ing protection of the new King; in his self-righteous, reck- 
less rebuke to King Edward VIII and his pontifical patronage 
of King George VI, Archbishop Lang was speaking an ec- 
clesiastical language such as had never been heard in Exig- 
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land since Cardinal Wolsey, in the heyday of his power 
over young King Henry VIII, talked about "Ego et Rex 
metis" "I and my King." 

If this were not so grave a matter, it would be entertain- 
ing to recall that the Church of England, whose Primate 
now condemned King Edward for marrying a divorcee, was 
founded precisely in order to accommodate that uxorious 
person King Henry VIII in the matter of divorce. 

Thus a dangerous, a deplorable controversy, which would 
have been avoided if the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
kept his mouth shut, was let loose. 

Its end is not yet 

The one thing that King Edward VIII had gone in order 
to avoid had happened, thanks to Archbishop Lang's loose, 
lashing tongue. 

Promptly the country was split wide open again over 
King Edward's marriage to Mrs. Simpson. 

Inevitably, the whole background, the whole circum- 
stances of King Edward's abdication were slowly and pain- 
fully brought to light or rather, I should say, are still slowly 
and painfully being brought to light . . . 

In the process, the prestige of the Crown, which King 
Edward left undimimshed, has been almost irretrievably 
weakened. 

The jubilation of the Clique over King Edward's abdica- 
tion was discreet It was to be read only between the lines 
of the more or less veiled attacks upon him in their Press. 

The Clique, with their position now consolidated, were 
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quite content to keep in the background. They had no de- 
sire to arouse controversy which might turn an undesired 
searchlight upon their activities. 

But the jubilation of the Church over King Edward's ab- 
dication was voiced, now that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had given expression to it, almost in terms of a Te 
Deom. 

In reaction against it, despite the strength of the self- 
imposed censorship of the English Press, despite its reluc- 
tance to join issue with the Church, King Edward's cause 
found champions. 

The widespread and intense indignation which the Arch- 
bishop's broadcast aroused unfortunately found small scope 
for ventilation in Parliament. 

Since no Minister of the Crown is answerable for any ac- 
tion by the head of the Established Church a peculiar 
position of privilege for a State Church members of Parlia- 
ment who wished to call the Archbishop to account could 
discover no Parliamentary procedure for doing so. 

But something of the feeling among members was re- 
vealed in connection with a question put to Major Tryon, 
the Postmaster-general (who is responsible for broadcasting) 
by Mr. Edward Thurtle, a Labor member. 

Here again, however, members' style was cramped by the 
fact that questions may not be made a medium for expres- 
sions of opinion. 

Mr. Thurtle asked whether the text of the Archbishop's 
broadcast was submitted to the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration authorities for approval before it was delivered. 

The Postmaster-general replied that he understood that, 
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when a broadcast was to be given of a religious service con- 
ducted by the head of a Church, it was not the practice of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation to ask for the text of 
his address to be submitted to them beforehand. 

"Why not?" interjected some unidentified member. 

"Is Major Tryon aware/' Mr. Thurtie went on, "that this 
address of the Archbishop was given as a religious service 
broadcast^ and will he represent to the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation authorities that it is altogether deplorable 
that a broadcast on an occasion of this kind should be used 
for an outburst . . ." 

Here there were cries of "Order, Order!" and the Speaker 
intervened with the remark that Mr. Thurtle seemed to be 
giving his opinion on the subject. 

"I merely asked/' Mr. Thurtle persisted, "if the Post- 
master-General would represent to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation authorities the undesirability of allowing episco- 
pal spleen of this nature . . ." 

Here fresh cries of "Order, order!" cut Mr. Thurtle short 
again. An interjection by Mr. Maxton, "Whaf s wrong with 
that?*' wound up aH that could be said on the subject in 
Parliament. 

So far criticisms of the Archbishop in the Press were few, 
brief and reticent 

"After the Archbishop of Canterbury/' said the Daily 
Express editorially on December i5th, "comes Archdeacon 
Lamble, of Melbourne, Australia (who had also criticised 
King Edward's 'exotic entourage'), bravely firing the ar- 
tillery of the Church against a position already evacuated. 
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"They kept their thunder silent while the lines were still 
manned. 

"Now the Archbishop launches an attack against Ed- 
ward's friends. The Archdeacon blames the 'exotic entour- 
age 7 of the ex-King, 

"The clergy should specify the persons they accuse or 
else show some of the restraint they preach about." 

The Liberal daily, the News-Chronicle, commented: 

"Our postbag contains many letters protesting that the 
Primate's broadcast . . . was untimely and even unchristian/' 

But, now that Archbishop Lang had started his heresy- 
hunt after Edward, the whole pack of prelates, with one 
or two honourable exceptions, came into cry after him. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury himself continued to set 
the pace. 

In another broadcast address on the last Sunday in 1936, 
under cover of his "Recall to Religion/' he furtively re- 
peated his cheap digs at Edward. 

"In our national history/' he said, "the year that is 
going can never be forgotten. But its most recent and 
vivid memories had better now be kept in silence. Let 
us turn from the past to the future and look upon all that 
has happened as a call to re-establish, to resettle the 
foundations of our national life." 

He went on to refer to "a slackening, sometimes a scorn- 
ing, of the old standards of Christian morality. 

"We see it, for example, in the loosening of the ties 
of marriage or of restraint upon the impulses of sex . . 

"How often brilliant gifts fail to bear their fruit unless 
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they have their roots in religious faith and moral prin- 
ciple!" 

Taking his leader's cue, the Archbishop of York, the 
Most Reverend Dr. William Temple, outdid him in his 
excoriation of Edward. 

"There is some danger", the Archbishop of York wrote 
in his diocesan leaflet for January 1937, published just 
before Christmas, "that regret for the loss of brilliant qual- 
ities, and sympathy for the Monarch who was confronted 
with a most painful choice, may divert our attention from 
the fact that the occasion for this choice ought never to 
have arisen. 

"It has happened to many a man before now to find 
himself beginning to fall in love with another man's wife. 
That is the moment of critical decision, and the right 
decision is that they should cease to meet before passion 
is so developed as to create an agonising conflict between 
love and duty. 

"That decision has often been taken by men of hon- 
our; and, when the power of personal attraction is rein- 
forced by the glamour of a throne, the moral obligation 
is fte more urgent for that reason/' 

The Archbishop of York wound up by smugly turning 
away into the New Year "from a sad and humiliating 
story/' 

Here we have an unusually fine example of episcopal 
Christian charity. 

The Archbishop of York presumed not only to prejudge 
the influence of her association with King Edward upon 
Mrs. Simpson's divorce, but also to misrepresent her as a 
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woman lured Into infidelity by "the glamour of a throne." 

The tone of comment in those few papers which ven- 
tured upon It hardened In proportion. 

"At this time of day and season/' wrote the Daily 
Express two days before Christmas, "we would have liked 
to drop the subject of Edward's affairs. We believe the 
public would wish that too. 

"However, the other Archbishop, York, has brought it 
up again. There are two Archbishops that the English 
State recognises and pays for. Now they've both had their 
say about the ex-head of the State. 

"So now, possibly, both will agree to let things rest. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury's call to prayer, to Faith, 
Hope and Charity, could not be better timed. The great- 
est of these is said to be charity. And it begins at home." 

But the episcopal pack kept on in full cry. 

"We all know the cause of the King's failure only too 
well," said Dr. A. C. Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester, 
preaching in his cathedral. 

"An unsuitable affection may be disastrous both in pub- 
lic and private life. The late King had to sacrifice his 
affection or resign the Throne. 

"He might feel, reviewing his own conduct as it had 
been portrayed and exaggerated by the sensationalism of 
the day, that he had inflicted a slur on the reputation of 
the Monarchy which he could expiate only by abdication. 

"But we believe that his decision was wrong, because 
he preferred private affection to public duty. 

"It was wrong because that very affection was unlawful, 
and duty demanded that he should refuse to yield to it ... 
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"The King, inspired by an unlawful passion, renounced 
the greatest Throne the world has seen, and the most 
splendid position a man can hold. Indiscretions so great 
that they have been notorious cannot be held to belong 
merely to private life. 

"The marriage of a Sovereign is a public act of national 
importance, and the wife of a Sovereign must be worthy 
of her position/' 

I should once more mate myself wearisome if I stopped 
to refute all this Bishop's misstatements, slanders and 
innuendos. 

I shall content myself merely with setting on record 
that I have already refuted most of them, and that they 
are all refutable. 

At this point, I am concerned only with recording this 
sinister sequence of clerical censure of King Edward. 

'The Church," Dr. S. C. Carpenter, Dean of Exeter, 
avowed in a sermon in his cathedral illuminating in its 
frankness, "the Church is relieved and happy at the passing 
of a scandal which would have cheapened the Coronation, 
would have poisoned its sacredness. . . . 

"There was a real danger lest the Establishment (the 
position of the Church of England as the State Church), 
and not the Establishment only, would have gone down 
into the abyss/' 

All, or almost all, this characteristic cleric cared about, 
though Kings might come and go, was the privileges of 
the Church of England. 

I could continue this calamitous catalogue indefinitely. 

I prefer to shade it off into the utterances of clerics who 
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showed some sense of decency, some sense of gratitude 
to King Edward VIII. 

A less polemical, a more philosophical, view of King 
Edward and his marriage to Mrs. Simpson was taken by 
Dr. George Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, known for 
his modernist outlook, 

"There exists, alike in Great Britain and in the Domin- 
ions," said Bishop Barnes, "a semi-mystical regard for the 
King which has grown more profound during the present 
century, and which has actually found expression in the 
Statute of Westminster (the Statute settling the relations 
between Great Britain and the Dominions). 

"The King is thought of as in some sense the embodi- 
ment alike of the nation and of the Empire. When the 
toast of his health is given, there is the feeling that the 
welfare of the man is in some way conjoined to that of 
the people over whom he rules. The National Anthem in 
its form expresses loyalty to the King. It is, in fact, the 
deeply emotional expression of national unity. 

"Mystical feeling by its nature can never be explained. 
Its strength is the greater because it transcends analysis 
by cold reason. The decay of religious mysticism is, we 
hope, not permanent. But, in part because of such decay, 
the mysticism which joins patriotism to loyalty to a leader 
has become one of the most potent forces of our era. 

"Being so potent, it is dangerous. Let confidence in the 
leader be injured, and profound dismay excites emotional 
turmoil. 

"In normal times, public criticism of the King is not 
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permitted. Public opinion Imposes a censorship stronger 
than Government control could effect, 

'The Sovereign, by virtue of the mystical regard given 
to him, must be the nation's ideal. Only a grave moral 
issue can destroy such regard. But, should such an issue 
force a crisis, the King's position becomes impossible. 

"Already most British people feel, as they reiect upon 
the events of the past ten days, that King Edward's abdi- 
cation fias":* become a necessity. He went that tlie Monarchy 
might remain the effectual symbol the sacrament, of 
national unity. 

"For him personally there is much sympathy. The Eng- 
lishman is not a Pharisee, nor is he a harsh judge/' 

"When all was young and the skies were fair/' said Dean 
Charles 3L Wan:, preaching in St. Giles's cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, a he who yesterday relinquished the Throne of his 
ancestors was the idol of the nation. We hailed him as the 
Ambassador of Empire. He was held in affection and re- 
spect by every class of the community. He knew and served 
and loved the people. 

"Now that the shadows have fallen upon his life, we 
are not likely to forget those things or the great and mani- 
fold services he rendered to the Empire. Indeed, we shall 
remember them with lasting gratitude. 

"Those who knew King Edward, who remember the 
frank and democratic Prince of Wales, were aware of his 
alert mind, his shrewd estimates of men and affairs, his 
instinctive reaction to public opinion, and his high sense 
of duty . . . 

"I have memories of King Edward as Prince of Wales 
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which led me then, as they lead me still, to believe that 
he was endowed with peculiar gifts and qualities, which 
marked him out, it seemed providentially, as one born in 
due time to be our King. Amid the critical vicissitudes of 
a changing world I was not the only one to entertain these 
hopes. That they have not been realised only deepens our 
sense of poignant regret/ 7 

"The former King/' the Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Hicks, 
admitted in a sermon in his cathedral, "has done more 
than we could have thought possible in investing his great 
surrender with dignity, grace, and loyalty to his people, to 
the Constitution, and to his successor. . . . 

"We are not his judges/' the Bishop went on. "God 
knows the inner history of that sad and, as he says, lonely 
lifenot we. Would you and I have done differently in 
his circumstances? We dare not say/' 

Finally, the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Hensley Henson, 
spoke his mind sharply at a meeting of his clergy about the 
intervention of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 

"I was always trained/' he said, "to believe that the 
Church of England was an episcopal church governed by 
bishops reigning in their several dioceses. Now I find it 
is coming to be some kind of novel body governed by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation and two archibishops. 
I do not like it." 

Many of the minor clergy must have felt a similar sore- 
ness over the archbishops* intervention, after silence had 
been imposed upon them during the crisis. But naturally 
few of them dared to give vent to their resentment. 
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One vicar, however, boldly if indirectly expressed what 
was doubtless in the minds of many modernist clergy. 

This was the Rev. Max Warren, vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Cambridge. He spoke at a clerical conference in London 
on the subject of sex. 

"In no other sphere/' he said, "is human thinking more 
conservative or do age-old taboos survive with greater per- 
sistence. In no other sphere ... has the Church shown 
herself more criminally stupid and timid." 
v Roman Catholic and Free Church representatives as 
a whole observed a reticence which did them credit, set- 
ting an example which the leaders of the Church of 
England unhappily did not follow.** 

But one Free Church spokesman, and a very influential 
one, showed that Free Church opinion was far from una- 
nimity in condemning King Edward's marriage to Mrs. 
Simpson. 

This spokesman, or rather spokeswoman, was Dr. Maude 
Royden, sixty-year-old woman pastor, for fifteen years min- 
ister at the Guildhouse, London. In the last address of 
her ministry, speaking while the abdication crisis was still 
in progress to a congregation mostly consisting of women, 
Dr. Maude Royden said: 

X "When Henry VIII, who founded the Church of Eng- 
land, married in rapid succession six wives, two of whom 
he put to death and two of whose marriages he had an- 
nulled; 

"When kings lived lives of open profligacy and heaped 
titles, wealth and honours on their rapidly succeeding 
mistresses; 
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"When others made political marriages without any 
pretence; 

"When royalty made a change of religion in order to 
contract a marriage of convenience, and the supposed con- 
vert was received by the Church and the marriage was 
solemnised by the Church 

"Then nobody ever suggested that the King should ab- 
dicate or that the prestige of the country was being de- 
stroyed. 

^"But it is when the King proposes to marry the woman 
he loves for no earthly reason than that he loves her 
that it is affirmed that the prestige of the Throne is being 
destroyed and that he should abdicate . . . 

"Has he not by his straightforwardness and his courage 
challenged the whole of our insincere politics, our murky 
morality, our conventional religion? God save the King!" 

King Edward's abdication has sometimes been called 
on the assumption that the overseas Dominions were even 
more opposed to his marriage than Great Britain "a Do- 
minions revolution." 

Yet in South Africa, where the strict views of the Dutch 
Reformed Church on divorce were supposed to be one of 
the main factors influencing the attitude of General Hert- 
zog's Government, the Rev. W. Nicol, the Moderator of 
that Church, declared in an interview that the King had 
a right to his own private life. 

In Australia the Sydney Daily Telegraph said editorially: 

"Cable messages arriving from London seem to suggest 
that an altogether disproportionate importance is being 
placed on the views of the Dominions. 
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"So far as Australia is concerned, the people have had 
no chance to express their opinion, and it is impossible 
to say whether or not they support the attitude of the 
Federal Government/" 

In Canada the independent Ottawa Citizen said edi- 
torially: 

"It is possible that some consequences (of King Ed- 
ward's abdication) would be felt too by some high author- 
ities in the land who are asserting themselves as keepers 
of the King's conscience. 

^ "An inherent sense of fair play would surely demand 
that this solicitude for the national conscience as reflected 
in the King's life shall also manifest itself more in the 
awakening of a conscience with reference to the living 
conditions of millions of the British people, y 

"King Edward has been unwilling to conform by going 
through the hypocrisy of a State-inspired marriage. He has 
rather remained single until, at the age of forty-one, he has 
apparently come to the point of daring to claim the right 
to decide for himself. . . , 

*' "It may be taken as certain that His Majesty is starting 
a train of thought that will lead to a searching of the 
British conscience in other directions, perhaps on the liv- 
ing conditions of destitute people on the Clyde, in South 
Wales, in Durham under the shadow of Durham cathedral, 
and on the Tyneside under the shadow of St. Nicholas's. 

"It is probable that His Majesty has already given offence 
to some vested interests in showing up the official neglect 
of people in distress as he did very soon after coming to 
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the Throne when he visited the slums of Glasgow on the 
day of the launching of the Queen Mary/ 7 

No Minister of the Crown of England, of course, still 
less any judicial dignitary, took part directly in the con- 
troversy stirred up by the Archbishop of Canterbury. But 
I wonder whether some views expressed by Lord Hewart, 
the Lord Chief Justice, in another connection did not 
mask his taking sides with King Edward. 

The archbishop delivered his radio anathema against 
King Edward on December i^th. The next day, December 
i4th, the Lord Chief Justice spoke at the annual dinner 
of the British Cinematograph Society on the influence of 
the cinema. 

I underline certain suggestive passages in his speech, 
following so hard upon the archbishop's address. 

Referring to the charge that the influence of the cinema 
is unhealthy, Lord Hewart said: 

"Well, generations of men in their youth read hair- 
raising stories of detection and adventure. Their sympathies, 
if they were wise and healthy, were no doubt often on the 
side of the criminal. Perhaps they sometimes preferred the 
qualities of the pirate or the burglar to the dismal pro- 
prieties of their victims or the cultivated suavity of the 
police. 

'There is something to be said for Bill Sikes and all his 
kind; and the criminal who exhibits heroic qualities may 
naturally be a more popular figure in fiction than the per- 
sons whose virtues and piety remain undimmed and un- 
attractive from the first page to the last . . . 

"You may think that the complaint (about the cinema's 
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bad influence) exhibits the laclc of understanding which 
often seems to afflict persons eternally bent on interfering 
with other people's morals . . . 

'Ton may indeed be inclined to think that the cinema's 
chief enemies are those invariable forces of all things; Pride 
and prejudice." 

As representative of the views of the other end of the 
social scale I may quote Mr. Ben Tillett, a well-known 
trade-union leader, speaking at the National Trade Union 
Club in London after King Edward's abdication. 

"I only wish" said Mr. Ben Tillett, "that the great little 
gentleman (King Edward) who has just left these shores 
had said in his farewell some of the things he would like 
to have seen done by Parliament for the people, and said 
something of what he thought of the people who wished 
to do something else than the things he wanted to see 
done. 

"I am only sorry he did not let fly. He could have told 
of those who hounded him out of his position, and how he 
had been asked by the bishops, the politicians and others 
to do something he did not want to do/' 

In his last passage, Mr. Ben Tillett was clearly referring 
to the widespread belief in connection with which I have 
already quoted Mr. Bernard Shawthat the Archbishop of 
Canterbury tried to crowd King Edward into a loveless 
marriage of convenience, regardless of his relations with 
Mrs. Simpson. 

Archbishop Lang's rebuke to King Edward's "social 
circle" was not allowed to pass unchallenged. 

It was taken up by the member of that circle who had 
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come most prominently In the public eye: Lord Brown- 
low, an intimate friend of King Edward, who appointed 
him his Lord-in- Waiting in the middle of his brief reign. 

Lord Brownlow, a married man of thirty-seven, with a 
son and daughter, to the second of whom King Edward 
stood godfather, accompanied Mrs. Simpson when she 
left London for Cannes on the French Riviera at the be- 
ginning of the abdication crisis. During the next nine days 
he stayed with her and acted as her spokesman. Before his 
return to England he spent two days with Edward Duke 
of Windsor in Austria. 

At a public dinner at Lincoln on February i8th 1937, 
Lord Brownlow revealed that on his return to England he 
visited the Archbishop of Canterbury to protest against 
the Primate's broadcast slight on King Edward's social set. 

Lord Brownlow referred to the fact that his family had 
served eight Sovereigns since 1790, and added that in his 
appointment as Lord-Lieutenant of Lincolnshire he had 
realised one of his life's ambitions. 

"Within a few months," he went on, "I became involved 
in public events of great difficulty, great misfortune and 
sorrow/ 7 

Lord Brownlow then referred to the mistaken impres- 
sion that the appointment of Lord-Lieutenant was made 
by the Sovereign, and might be liable to the influence of 
Court people and officials. 

"I have been told," he continued, "that there has been 
misunderstanding about my appointment, and in the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which I was placed this would be 
a very damaging allegation, and would do me no good. 
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"I do not Intend to refer to the recent difficult position 
in which I found myself. My duties in this country and 
abroad require no explanation. I do not propose to justify 
them or apologise for them. It is not necessary. 

"If I have any critics, as I know I have one or two, I 
would suggest that they should search their consciences 
and inquire into their own standard of life and friendship, 
and there they will find the answer/' 

Lord Brownlow added that, as foolish and ill-informed 
gossip was to some extent undermining his position, he 
thought it only right to put the facts forward. 

Then he revealed his interview with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

"When I returned from abroad I interviewed His Grace. 
I told him that some of the statements he had made might 
be taken to refer to me. 

"The Archbishop said that, although he could not with- 
draw them publicly, he did not intend to refer to me or 
pain me in any way/' 

It is significant to note that not one word about this 
public statement by Lord Brownlow was published in the 
London Times. The Archbishop's influence over that news- 
paper clearly extends so far as to lead it to omit certain 
news, contrary to all the established canons of English 
journalism. 

Incidentally, Archbishop Lang appears to have a positive 
gift for vague invective against unspecified persons. During 
the debate in the House of Lords in June 1937 on the 
Marriage Bill, since passed into law, extending the grounds 
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for divorce but normally barring divorce proceedings dur- 
ing the first three years of marriage a measure in connec- 
tion with which he characteristically sat on the fence and 
refrained from voting the Archbishop made a general 
charge that lawyers in general gave facilities for collusion 
between husband and wife in divorce cases. 

A leading lawyer promptly wrote to the London Times 
to point out that, as the divorce law stands in England, no 
lawyer dare lay himself open to any suspicion of collusion. 
After an interval of three days from the date of this 
letter during which it was obviously submitted to the 
Archbishop the London Times published it; and the next 
day it published a letter in reply from the Archbishop's 
chaplain, in this case offering a grudging apology for his 
recHess slander on a whole profession. 

But, as Lord Brownlow made it clear, no such apology 
was to be forthcoming from Archbishop Lang for his 
equally reckless slander on King Edward's "social circle." 

If, however, the Archbishop did not intend to refer to 
Lord Brownlow, to whom, people were again set wonder- 
ing, did he intend to refer? 

Who were the members of King Edward's "social cir- 
cle," with their "standards and ways of life alien to all the 
best instincts and traditions of his people"? 

Who were the members of King Edward's "social circle" 
consisting, as the London Times preferred to put it, of 
"men and women . . . who cared far less for his welfare 
than for their own amusement," and representing only "the 
thoughtlessness of an exotic society"? 
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Who were these people who, according to the Arch- 
bishop, "stand rebuked by the judgment of the nation 77 ? 

Analysis of King Edward's visiting list from the official 
Court Circular and other sources had already failed to 
disclose anybody fitting the bill. 

King Edward's intimate friends of his own generation, 
these sources showed, consisted in addition to Lord 
Brownlow of the following persons: 

Lord Louis Mountbatten, King Edward's cousin, and 
his wife, Lady Louis Mountbatten, grand-daughter of Sir 
Ernest Cassel, a millionaire banker, who was a close friend 
of King Edward's grandfather, King Edward VIL 

The Duke of Buccleuch, brother of the present Duchess 
of Gloucester, King Edward's sister-in-law, and his wife, 
the Duchess of Buccleuch. 

The Duke of Sutherland, a mine-owning peer, and his 
wife, the Duchess of Sutherland. 

Mr. A. Duff Cooper, then Secretary of State for War 
and now First Lord of the Admiralty, a gifted writer, 
though a politician with a knack of putting his foot in it 
every time he opens his mouth. 

Mr. Duff Cooper's wife, Lady Diana Cooper, daughter 
of the Duke of Rutland, a celebrated beauty, formerly 
noted for her performance in a religious play, The Miracle. 

Mrs. Evelyn Fitzgerald, the wife of a London stock- 
broker. 

The Hon. Esmond Harmsworth, son of Lord Rother- 
mere, owner of the Daily Mail and chairman of the News- 
paper Proprietors' Association. 
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Sir Walford Selby, British Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Vienna since 1933. 

Mr. Hugh Lloyd Thomas, British Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Paris since 1935, formerly 
for sk years assistant private secretary to King Edward as 
Prince of Wales. 

Lieutenant-Commander Colin Buist, formerly equerry 
to the Duke of York (now King George VI) and Mrs. 

Buist. 

Captain Edward G. Metcalfe, "Fruity" Metcalfe to his 
friends, for several years equerry to King Edward as Prince 
of Wales, married to a daughter of the late Lord Curzon 
of Kedlestone. 

Colonel the Hon. Piers Legh, "Joey" to his friends, half- 
American and married to an American wife, equerry for 
seventeen years to King Edward as Prince of Wales and 
as King, and now equerry to King George VI. 

Sir Godfrey Thomas, first assistant and then principal 
private secretary to King Edward as Prince of Wales and 
as King, and now private secretary to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, King George VTs brother. 

Major (now Sir) Ulick Alexander, who was prevented 
only at the last moment from accompanying King Edward 
as Prince of Wales on his South African tour. He is now 
Keeper of the King's 'Privy Purse, and was knighted by 
King George VI on his Coronation day. 

Major Humphrey Butler, equerry to King George VFs 
brother, the Duke of Kent 

Wing-Commander Fielden, personal pilot since 1929 to 
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King Edward, who on his accession appointed him Cap- 
tain of the King's Flight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Rogers, American friends of Mrs. 
Simpson. 

Colonel and Mrs, Lindbergh were also members of King 
Edward's personal circle when they were in England. 

Among older men, King Edward coold count as his close 
friends Mr. Winston Churchill and Colonel Josiah Wedg- 
wood, a Labor member of Parliament. 

It will be noted that many of these members of King 
Edward's "social circle/* whom the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury aspersed in his broadcast address, still hold positions 
at Court under King George VI. 

Lord Brownlow's extraction from the Archbishop of a 
grudging disavowal that he intended to refer to him or 
"pain him in any way" emboldened Lord Beaverbrook to 
authorise the most outspoken reference to King Edward's 
abdication which he had yet permitted his newspapers to 
make. 

Under the caption, "Plain Words to the Archbishop/' 
in a signed article in the Sunday Express of February 2ist 
1937 the editor, Mr. James Douglas, made a scathing retort 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The italics are mine. 

"Lord Brownlow," Mr. James Douglas wrote, "has vin- 
dicated himself; but he is not the only blameless member 
of King Edward's 'social circle* to suffer from the Arch- 
bishop's diatribe, 

"The other victims of his vague and ambiguous indict- 
ment prefer to suffer in silence. 
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"If they all were to follow Lord Brownlow's example, 
there would "be a long queue at the portals of Lambeth 
Palace (the Archbishop of Canterbury's London resi- 
dence). The Archbishop would be compelled to assure 
each protestant in turn that he did not intend to refer to 
him or her. 

"The Archbishop appealed to 'the judgment of the na- 
tion/ and it is now plain that 'the judgment of the nation' 
has condemned his uncharitable broadcast finally and ir- 
revocably. His grave error 'stands rebuked/ 

"The millions who listened to the broadcast were per- 
plexed, perturbed, and wounded by its disregard of the 
English tradition of fair play and sportsmanship. 

"They felt that the head of the Church of England had 
used his position ungenerously and unmercifully. 

"They contrasted the utterances of the Archbishop with 
the words of other prelates and other heads of religious 
bodies. They failed to find any parallel anywhere. 

"The nation silently and unanimously resented and re- 
pudiated Dr. Lang's lack of Christian charity and for- 
bearance. 

**I have no doubt that the Archbishop realises his error; 
but he refuses to mitigate it by a public recantation. 

"The broadcast was worse than a blunder. It was an 
offence against the merciful and compassionate spirit of 
the Christian religion, 

; "If Dr. Lang had emulated the wise, prudent and saga- 
cious statesmanship of his predecessors, he would have kept 
the Established Church out of the abdication tragedy. 
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"But he was too eager to make clerical and ecclesiastical 
capital out of the catastrophe. A Tait or a Randall David- 
son (his predecessors) would have been more cautious and 
more prescient. 

"Silence was indicated by every rnaxim of experience. 

"The Primate should have allowed the sole and whole 
responsibility to be shouldered by the Prime Minister. 
He should have resisted the temptation to triumph like 
Achilles over Hector. 

'" "He should have taken care to avoid giving any ground 
or any pretext for the dreadful suspicion that the crisis 
was precipitated by any kind of ecclesiastical pressure or 
persuasion or influence behind the scenes. 

"If lie played any part in the background, lie should 
Iiave kept himself in the shadowy region of mystery and 
reticence. 

"If he played no part in the unexplored and unrevealed 
beginnings of the tragedy, lie should have hesitated to ap- 
pear in the guise of a victor gathering the spoils of victory.^ 

"It cannot be denied that the Primate's 'Recall to Re- 
ligion' has misfired because it was mistimed. 

"The nation needed a rest to recover from the shock. 
It is in no mood to respond to the lame and belated lead- 
ership of the Archbishop. It is hurt, sullen and alienated. 

"The drift from the Church goes on. The gulf between 
it and the people as a whole widens and deepens. In vain 
the dram ecclesiastic is beaten. In vain the tocsin is 
sounded from every steeple. 

"A great archbishop would touch the hearts of the 
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multitude by displaying sure knowledge and understand- 
ing of their problems and their anxieties. 

"He would bring help and healing to the black areas 
where hopeless men and women and children languish in 
isolated desolation. 

"Is it too late to demand that the Primate should strive 
to atone for his lamentable blindness and deafness to the 
overwhelming needs of the nation as it gropes heroically 
through the mists of rearmament and the fogs of fear?" lx 

So the calamitous controversy over King Edward's mar- 
riage to Mrs. Simpson which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had wantonly let loose went its way. 

That it was beginning to recoil on its arrogant author 
was some compensation on the score of moral justice; but 
that did not help to repair the havoc he had wrought. 

All the dignity, all the decency, with which King Edward 
and his whole people from his Prime Minister downwards 
had been scrupulous to surround the transfer of the Throne 
from him to his brother had been flung to the winds by 
an intolerant ecclesiastic avid for personal power. 
"^To serve his own ends, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had not shrunk from dragging the Crown of England 
through the mud. v 

/Whenever the healing influence of time showed some 
sign of soft-pedalling this calamitous controversy, some 
fatality or some sinister influence which was not far to 
seek pressed the hard pedal down on it again. 

No sooner had newspaper discussion drooped for lack 
of material than books like that of Mr. Hector Bolitho 
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presumably Inspired by clerical collaboration flicked It 
into life once more. Then a series of incidents, to which 
we shall come later, put it back on to the front pages of 
the newspapers. * 

Only one man in England had a chance to check this 
process of degeneration of dignity and decency into a. 
controversy cheapening the Crown. 

That man was King Edward's brother and successor, 
King George VL 

When King George VI succeeded his brother, he was 
surrounded by the sympathy of millions mourning their 
beloved King Edward, millions bitterly resenting the cler- 
ical criticism of King Edward, the prelatical patronage of 
his successor, but still ready to recognise how painful was 
the position of King George VI as the man who had 
stepped into the breach brought about by his brother. 

King George VFs first references to his predecessor- 
his stressing of his own painful position, his immediate 
bestowal upon his brother of the apt title of Duke of 
Windsor the name of the Royal House assumed by King 
George V during the war struck a responsive chord in a 
nation which had no mind to mar the harmony of the 
dignity, the decency, attending the abdication of a beloved 
King and the shouldering by his brother of an unenviable 
task. 

When this harmony was abruptly broken by the heavy 
hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury crashing into a 
jarring discord, many a would-be loyal subject of King 
George looked to him for an imperious wave of the con- 
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ductof s baton which would wipe out the memory of this 
nasty note, out of key with the nation's tune. 

Many a would-be loyal subject of King George VI looked 
to him to show some strength of character, to assert him- 
self. 

They hoped that he would refuse to be crowned by this 
turbulent priest who had defamed his brother and patron- 
ised him. 

If it was so easy to change a King, surely it would be 
still easier to suppress a Primate? 

If King George had taken the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at that fleeting disadvantage to which he laid him- 
self wide open; if King George VI had put this presumptu- 
ous prelate promptly in his place, or rather out of his 
place; if he had instantly asserted the rightful supremacy of 
the Crown over the Church 

If he had done this, a wave of enthusiasm for King 
George VI would have swept the country. 

At a stroke, he would have restored the prestige of the 
Crown which the Archbishop of Canterbury had compro- 
mised almost irretrievably. 

But King George let his opportunity slip. 

His failure to take it revealed how grim already was the 
grip of the Church on the Crown. 

Ever since that disastrous day when King George VI 
failed to react to the rowel of the sinister spur of monarch- 
ism in the flanks of the Monarchy, the Archbishop's as- 
cendancy over him was confirmed. 

Ever since then, His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury had dogged the footsteps of His Majesty the King of 
England like his shadow. 

The Archbishop has lost no opportunity of pushing 
himself into the foreground and thrusting King George VI 
into the background. 

The circumstances of the Coronation, coining only a 
few months after King George VFs unexpected accession, 
played into the Archbishop's hands. 

A Coronation is an occasion when the head of the 
Church of England plays a spectacular role. It is from the 
hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury that the King of 
England receives his crown. 

During the ve months between King Edward VIIFs 
abdication and King George VTs Coronation every effort 
was made to focus public attention off the ex-King and 
on the Coronation of the new King. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was able to find many a chance of posing in 
the limelight as a personality who, by virtue of his office, 
on such an occasion really mattered more than the King. 

More especially, the Archbishop was at pains to empha- 
sise the argument we shall come later to its historical 
background and its bearing on King Edward's abdication 
-that the sacrament of Coronation invests the person of 
the King himself with a semi-sacerdotal character. 

In these circumstances, once King George VI had failed 
to assert himself at the start by putting the Primate in his 
place, what could be more inevitable than that Archbishop 
Lang, that wily political ecclesiastic, that modem Riche- 
lieu, should exercise a dominating influence over inexperi- 
enced, untried, awkwardly situated King George VI? 
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Everything that has happened since his Coronation has 
gone to show that King George VI remains in the archi- 
episcopal pocket. 

To-day it is an open secret that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has made himself, as his broadcast anathema 
of King Edward was meant to make him, the power be- 
hind the Throne of England. 



CHAPTER VII 
AND AFTER 



Of/f /"HEN King George V died in January 1936, there 

V was a widespread feeling in Great Britain that his 
death marked the end of an epoch. 

Among the younger generation, it was felt that, with the 
end of the old reign, the grip of the old men on govern- 
ment, which had been unnaturally prolonged because the 
generation that should have relieved them had been so 
ravaged by the World War, would at last be relaxed. 

It was further felt that Britain was now emerging from 
the period of universal fatigue which culminated in the 
great slump, and that her people were ready to be lifted 
forward on the upward swing of youth into an intenser life 
in the new reign. 

The character of King Edward VIII may legitimately 
be a matter of debate. He may have had some of the fail- 
ings of the post-war generation of which he was made the 
scapegoat. 

But there can be no question that he represented the 
embodiment of the national feelings I have Just outlined. 

In the eyes of the younger generation, King Edward 
stood as their standard-bearer, the champion of Youth. 

In the eyes of the younger generation, with King Ed- 
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ward's abdication and King George VTs succession the 

challenge of Youth has been suppressed by the inertia of 
Age. The clock has been set back. 

King George VI, as ex-Premier David Lloyd George has 
publicly stated, "has none of the magnetic attributes of 
his grandfather or of his deposed brother/ 7 

He may possess some of those sober qualities which 
made his father one of the most respected, and ultimately 
one of the most beloved, of British Sovereigns. 

But King George V acquired this affection only by a 
slow process. It was largely due to his age, to the fact that 
he was regarded, in his own words, as "in some sense the 
father of my people/' 

The qualities which made him revered in his generation, 
moreover, are not necessarily the same qualities which win 
admiration in the present generation. 

King George VI is a man just over forty. He cannot 
hope to take King George V's place as the father of his 
people. 

But all King George VI has done, as he has obviously 
been "advised" to do, is slavishly follow in his father's 
footsteps. 

He has reversed every one of King Edward VIIFs re- 
forms and reverted exactly to the precedents of King y 
George V's reign. 

He has lent himself to a deliberate policy of rubbing 
out the record of King Edward VIIFs reign and dismissing 
it as an unfortunate interruption between the reigns of 
the two Georges, George V and George VI. 
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'On his accession, King George VI got rid of the younger 
men with whom King Edward VIII had surrounded him- 
self, and proceeded to surround himself with the same older 
men as his father before him. 

'Sixty-three-year-old Lord Wigram, King George V*s Pri- 
vate Secretary, was called out of his semi-retirement and 
given the new post of Permanent Lord in Waiting. For 
the time being, Lord Wigram also took over the duties of 
Private Secretary. Major Hardinge, King Edward VIIFs 
Private Secretary and therefore a noxious influence, was 
granted three months 7 leave of absence while Lord Wigram 
groomed King George VI to follow in his father's footsteps. 

All King Edward's modernisations of the machinery of 
monarchy went into the discard. 

King Edward, as we have seen, saved time and drudgery 
by using the typewriter and the telephone. 

King George VI, no typist, laboriously drafts his speeches 
by hand and gets a secretary to dress up the draft. He rarely 
uses the telephone, an inhibiting instrument for a man 
with a latent impediment in his speech. 

King George VI is back in his father's office in Buck- 
ingham Palace, and all the reforms introduced by King 
Edward in the administration of the Royal residences and 
estates have been abandoned. 

King George VI travels in the same state as his father 
before him. The special Royal train is once more on the 
rails. King George VI travels more often by train than by 
automobile. He had been eight months on the Throne 
before he made his first journey by air, and the Captain 
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of the King's Flight does not look lite suffering from over- 
work. 

Some of the details in which King George VI has fol- 
lowed in his father's footsteps are almost laughable. 

For example, he recalled his father's chef. Monsieur Pou- 
part, and dismissed King Edward's chef, Monsieur Legros, 
whom King Edward employed when Mrs. Simpson taught 
him to appreciate good cooking. 

Again, all the furniture in Balmoral, which King Ed- 
ward moved around, has been carefully put bade just where 
it was before his regrettable reign. 

The head on King George VFs coins significantly faces 
the same way as those of King George V. Normally the 
head faces the opposite way in a new reign, and King 
Edward's reign was too brief for any new coinage to be 
struck. 

When the design for King George VTs stamps was under 
consideration, a warning note was struck by Mr. Michael 
Sadleir, well-known author, publisher and philatelist 

The italics are mine. 

"Indications have recently appeared in responsible news- 
papers," wrote Mr. Sadleir, "that the British postage stamps 
of King George VI will tend to revert to the ornate style 
of the last reign but one, abandoning the functional sever- 
ity of the short series issued for King Edward VIII. 

"May I voice what I know to be an opinion widely held 
(but less widely expressed) that the stamps of Edward 
VIII, though perhaps not perfect, were the best British 
propaganda devised In recent years. 

"Both in the United States and Europe the abandon- 
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ment by this country of demode philatelic ornament was 
regarded as a sign that Britain was as capable of renewing 
her youth as she has always been. 

"Comment on the stamps of Edward VIII is careful to 
emphasise the criticism to which they were subjected. But 
an elderly and leisured minority is always more vocal than 
a younger and more preoccupied majority; and I think no 
one can deny that to the vast majority of our own people, 
as well as to our well-wishers abroad, the achievement of 
simplicity in stamp design was in itself welcome. 

"Further, it will be imprudent and even dangerous, by 
reverting to a style of stamp design now obviously old- 
fashioned, to encourage those who maintain that the new 
reign is to be made the excuse for all manner of reaction. 

"This, I feel sure, is no exaggerated fear. 

"The importance of stamps as indication of a country's 
taste, energy and enterprise has perhaps not been suffi- 
ciently recognised in this country. 

"If now we are to react from a brief period of experi- 
mental courage, and label ourselves once again admirers 
of fussy and trivial ornament, the change will symbolise 
something far bigger than itself, and our reputation abroad, 
in our respect for punditry at home, will be gravely dam- 
aged." 

These warning words were wasted on King George VTs 
advisers. 

His stamps reverted to the old-fashioned, over-loaded 
ornament of his father's before him. 

Nothing, it was clear, was to be left in King George VTs 
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King Edward VIII donning the cape of his naval uniform when 

leaving the House of Lords after performing his first State 

Opening of Parliament. 
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reign which would serve to remind the public of King 
Edward VIIFs "brief period of experimental courage/" 

In this matter, as in all others, King George VI has 
obediently lent himself to the policy, Imposed by Church 
and Clique, of wiping off the slate the record of King 
Edward VIIFs reign, with its "dangerous modernism/ 7 

A hint from "high quarters/ 7 as a characteristic circum- 
locution commonly describes the King in Great Britain, 
would have sufficed to check the campaign of slander and 
misrepresentation to which King Edward VIII has been 
subjected ever since his abdication. 

No such hint has been forthcoming. 

King George VFs brotherly affection for Edward Duke 
of Windsor is well known. If King George VI has done 
nothing to check this campaign, no other assumption is 
possible except that his hands are tied. 

What did Mr. William Gallacher mean when, in the 
speech in Parliament to which I have already referred, he 
spoke of "some very queer things to say about the relations 
of the Cabinet with the new King"? 

In view of the fact that Princess Elizabeth, the heiress- 
presumptive to the Throne, is a minor, early in King 
George VFs reign the Government introduced a Bill to 
make permanent provision for a Regency if the need 
arose. This Bill retained the historical practice whereby 
the Sovereign attains his majority at the age of eighteen. 
Members of the Labor Party proposed that the age of 
majority should be the normal one of twenty-one, on the 
reasonable ground that a person of eighteen was too young 
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to discharge what Mr. William Ede called "the delicate 
and important functions that remain to the Sovereign/* 

The Home Secretary, Sir John Simon, defended the 
traditional age in terms which seemed to imply that the 
Sovereign had become a mere rubber stamp. 

"The work which a modern Sovereign does/* he said, 
'laborious as it is, is almost entirely work that is done on 
the advice of his Ministers." 

If we take Mr. Gallacher's and Sir John Simon's state- 
ments together, the inference may legitimately be drawn 
that, when King George VI succeeded King Edward VIII, 
Mr, Baldwin's Government imposed upon the new King 
conditions restraining him from making any attempt to 
follow in his brother's footsteps rather than in his father's. 
, Be that as it may, the fact remains the younger genera- 
tion of Britain regard King Edward VIII as the victim of 
the Clique and, above all, the Church, with its archaic 
ideas about marriage and divorce. 

The younger generation of Britain regard King George 
VI as lie prisoner of Church and Clique. 

They regard his reign as registering "all manner of reac- 
tion/' 

It is for this reason that, as I said at the beginning of 
this book, they do not give King George VI the unques- 
tioning loyalty which the British Monarchy had hitherto 
enjoyed. 

That loyalty to the Crown, hitherto the mainspring of 
the State, has, I repeat, been brought perilously near break- 
ing-point 

Can it be saved from snapping? 
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It may, at a price. 

The price is the rescue of the Crown from its subordi- 
nation to Church and Clique. 

This price must be paid. 

There is no warrant in the theory and practice of the 
British Constitution for Sir John Simon's implicit assump- 
tion that all the King of England is required to be is a 
rubber stamp. 

On the contrary, a "personal" King, such as King Ed- 
ward VIII meant to be and was, is nowadays more than 
ever essential to the efficient working of the British Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Baldwin himself said in his speech on King Edward's 
abdication: 

"The Crown in this country throughout the centuries 
has been deprived of many of its prerogatives, but to-day, 
while that is true, it stands for far more than it ever has 
done in its history. 

"The importance of its integrity is beyond all question, 
being as it is not only the last link of Empire that is left,, 
but also the guarantee in this country . . . against many 
evils that have affected and afflicted other countries." 

The Crown is not simply a symbol. It is also the re- 
pository of an indirect influence in many ways more effec- 
tive and more valuable than direct power. 

The British Monarchy, as Professor G. M. Trevelyan has 
pointed out, has in fact been the gainer by the change 
from the political monarchy of Queen Victoria's predeces- 
sors to the social monarchy of her successors. Instead of a 
little power, occasionally exercised at the expense of great 
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unpopularity, the Sovereign, by retiring from politics, ac- 
quired immense public prestige and popularity and consid- 
erable private potency. 

All the limitations imposed upon the Royal prerogative 
have by no means reduced the Soverign to a mere cipher. 
The terms of the King's Coronation Oath imply the con- 
structive side of the Constitutional Kingship 7 giving the 
Monarch his place as the protector of the Constitution, 
and making possible the use of his powers in ways that 
may be of profound significance. 

As more information is revealed, historians are beginning 
to realise how much could be done, and was done, by re- 
cent Sovereigns within the bounds of their constitutional 
rights. The reigns of Queen Victoria, King Edward VII, 
and King George V, not to speak of that of King Edward 
VIII, provide many instances of the Sovereign's proper 
exercise of power, none the less genuine for being indirect. 

In his relations with his Ministers, and in the general 
sphere of government, the King's authority is greater than 
is allowed in text-book schemes of what he may or may 
not do. 

His actions need never be frustrated because of lack 
of knowledge on his part. He may, if he wishes, be fully 
conversant with affairs, for he has before him the record 
of Cabinet transactions, and can keep in close touch with 
his Prime Minister. He can claim to be consulted on all 
matters of policy, and if he seeks information can make 
contact with any one of the government departments. The 
cost of such conscientious Kingship is unremitting toil. 
There was therefore all the more reason for the moderni- 
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sations in the machinery of monarchy Introduced by King 
Edward VIII. 

On the one hand, the facilities offered "by modern life 
broadcasting, cinema, gramophone record, the Press- 
make it easier than formerly for the King to impress his 
personality on his subjects and establish himself as the 
leader of his people. 

On the other hand, by training the King is a specialist 
In the science and art of governance, and his dignity raises 
him above party politics. 

This is a source of strength both for him and his sub- 
jects, for he may, when occasion arises, act as a tactful 
mediator. To deal with extreme cases of deadlock or dislo- 
cation in the parliamentary system is in fact the most 
vital political office remaining to the Crown. It is the King's 
function in a crisis to interpret what may be called the 
long-term will of the nation. 

This function has never been more important than it 
is to-day. Political passion is apt to run higher nowadays 
than it did in the more tranquil times of the past. Political 
divisions, mainly along economic lines, are deeper and 
sharper k than they used to be. The King emerges more 
clearly than ever as the nation's sole embodiment of its 
fundamental unity. 

"The ancient constitutional Monarchy of this country," 
said Mr. Winston Churchill in the debate on the Civil 
List, "is the most effectual barrier against one-man power 
or dictatorship, arising whether from the Right or Left 
It has never been more valuable and precious to democracy 
than it is at present/ 7 
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Moreover, the Crown is now the sole symbol of the 
unity of the British Empire. The Dominions, India and 
the Crown Colonies could with difficulty be kept attached 
to England except by allegiance to the Crown, 

Since the passing of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, 
the Dominions of the British Empire the Irish Free State, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa are no 
longer merely autonomous colonies. They are in effect 
Sovereign States, which owe allegiance directly to the King 
of England, but are absolutely independent of the King's 
Government in Whitehall and the King's Parliament at 
Westminster. 

The King is advised by the Ministers of every one of 
the Dominions, just in the same way as he is advised by 
the Ministers in Downing Street It follows, therefore, 
that the King in his relations with his Ministers in the 
United Kingdom establishes the model of constitutional 
conduct which must be followed by his representative, the 
Governor-General, in every one of the Dominions. 

So, in a very important way, the King's conception of 
his constitutional status and duties affects the maintenance 
and growth of the system of cabinet government practised 
in the Dominions. 

In short, post-war changes, both in England and in the 
British Empire, have given a new constitutional importance 
to the Crown and a new sphere of personal duty and in- 
fluence to the King. 

The whole value of the King's service to England and 
the Empire depends upon his absolute aloofness from 
party politics. 
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To preserve that aloofness, he must also preserve his 
own personality, his own independent influence. 

Without a King who, while keeping within the limits 
of the Constitution, resolutely refuses to be reduced to 
a rubber stamp, England has no ultimate safeguard against 
excesses of political partisanship which may lead to either 
a Fascist or a Communist dictatorship. 

Without such a King, the British Empire has no ulti- 
mate safeguard against excesses of nationalism which may 
lead to the break-up of the Empire. 

But the Crown of England, and still more the Imperial 
Crown, could scarcely survive the suspicion of becoming 
the pawn of political reactionaries or obscurantist ecclesi- 
astics. 

The Crown, therefore, I repeat, must at all costs be 
rescued from its present degrading and dangerous subservi- 
ence to the Clique and the Church. 

In view of the Clique's control of the machinery of 
Government, the rescue of the Crown from it must doubt- 
less await a gradual process of political evolution. 

This process would be hastened by such simplification 
of the conception of Kingship, and such simplification of 
the state maintained by the Monarchy, as were initiated 
by King Edward VIII. With this two-fold simplification I 
shall deal further in a moment. 

But the rescue of the Crown from the Church, which 
is a much more urgent matter, can be effected at a stroke. 

That stroke is the disestablishment of the State Church 
of England. 
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Many of the Church's sincerest supporters, who are con- 
cerned about the reality of religion and not about prestige 
and power, are already in favor of its disestablishment. 

The disestablishment of the Church of England would 
simply be the final stage In a process already begun. The 
so-called Church of Ireland, more properly speaking the 
Anglican Church of Ireland, was disestablished long ago, 
In view of the obvious inequity of maintaining a State 
Protestant Church in a country overwhelmingly Roman 
Catholic. 

The Anglican Church in Wales, which was actually a 
province of the Church of England, was similarly dises- 
tablished shortly before the World War, in view of the 
similar Inequity of maintaining a State Anglican Church 
In a country predominantly Free Church. 

In both cases, disestablishment has served simply to 
strengthen the religious vitality of the Church concerned. 

Similar disestablishment of the Church of England was 
already desirable in Its own true interests. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury's usurpation of the au- 
thority of the Crown has now made disestablishment not 
merely desirable but essential in the interests of England 
and the Empire. 

I have already illustrated this ecclesiastical usurpation of 
the Royal authority, and I shall illustrate it further. 

At this point, it can best be studied in connection with 
the circumstances surrounding the start of the crisis over 
his marriage to Mrs. Simpson which ended with the ab- 
dication of King Edward VIII. 
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In my humble opinion ? which Is not shared by most 
members of the Anglican bench of Bishops, the personal 
religion of any man, be he King or commoner, is his own 
business, and nobody else's. 

So I feel the same diffidence about probing Into King 
Edward VIIFs personal religion as I felt about probing 
Into the nature of his affection for Mrs. Simpson, 

I can only plead a similar excuse namely, that the cam- 
paign of calumny which still pursues him into exile has 
misrepresented his religion, just as it has bespattered his 
love-affair. 

Here we are necessarily even more reduced to specu- 
lation. We can only infer the nature of King Edward VIIFs 
personal religion from such public indications of it as he 
gave, and from our knowledge of his character. 

King Edward's father, King George V, was a man of an 
old-fashioned type of personal piety which is rapidly dying 
out In England. 

He was a regular churchgoer. He read a chapter of 
the Bible every night. He was obviously a sincerely re- 
ligious man. 

Doubtless he made the mistake of trying to thrust his 
own religious convictions down his eldest son's throat, just 
as he tried to thrust the Archbishop of Canterbury's opin- 
ions down his throat, and, by so doing, provoked In the 
future King Edward VIII a reaction against formal re- 
ligion. 

Be that as it may, King Edward was far from being a 
man of his father's type of personal piety. He was not 
a regular churchgoer. In fact, his observance in this respect 
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was precisely that of the vast majority of his Anglican sub- 
jects. He went to church at Christmas and Easter, and at 
other times when he felt like it. 

When he came to the Throne, with his usual honesty 
he made no attempt to pander to public opinion of the 
more rigidly religious variety by going through the mo- 
tions of a piety which he did not possess. 

Unlike his brother and successor, King George VI, who 
duly went to church on the first Sunday after his accession, 
King Edward did not go to church at all for some little 
time. He came to the throne in January. He first went to 
church early in March. Then, unostentatiously, without 
previous announcement of his intention, he slipped into 
a seat in the Church of All Hallows, near the Tower of 
London, when the Welsh Guards, with whom he had been 
closely identified as Prince of Wales, celebrated their 
coming-of-age on St. David's Day. 

During the rest of his reign, he went to church now 
and then. 

After his abdication, hard on the heels of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's attack on him he went to church 
on Christmas Day as usual, this time at the Anglican 
church in Vienna, where he read the first lesson. 

He was eager to have a religious as well as a civil cere- 
mony for his marriage to Mrs. Simpson. 

In short, King Edward VIII, true to his generation, was 
the post-war type of man who took his religion somewhat 
casually except on special occasions though that entitles 
nobody to say that he was necessarily any less really re- 
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ligious, in "his own way, than his father before him in his 
way. 

In one respect at least, however, he took his religion very 
seriously. 

There Is every evidence that he regarded his religion and 
his Kingship as two quite separate things. His religion was 
his private business. His Kingship was his public business. 
He was against mixing up the two things. 

In his Instrument of Abdication, King Edward dropped 
the traditional title of "Defender of the Faith/' which 
figures on the British coinage with its Latin form con- 
tracted into "Fid. Def." or "F. D." 

Incidentally I may remark that this title is completely 
misleading, and that extreme Protestant opinion is in fav- 
our of its abandonment. The title has nothing whatever 
to do with the King's Coronation Oath to defend the 
"Protestant Reformed Religion." It was in fact conferred 
by the Pope upon Henry VIII before his quarrel with the 
Pope over his marriagesas a reward for denouncing 
Luther! 

Standing as he did for a modern-minded idea of mon- 
archy, King Edward was opposed to any attempt to in- 
vest the office of King with a semi-sacerdotal character. 

But this was precisely the character with which the 
Church of England, through Its Archbishops, persisted in 
investing it in connection with the Coronation. 

"We wish to prepare ourselves and those for whom we 
speak," said the Archbishop of York at the Convocation 
of York on January 2ist 1937, "to enter as deeply as pos- 
sible into the meaning of the Coronation. 
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"It is the dedication of the King and his Consort to 
the service of the King of Kings, and their consecration by 
Him through His Church to the service of their people. . . . 

"The King incarnates the community. That is the true 
meaning of his office. He is not chiefly the first officer of 
the State. He is the community, focussed in his own 
person." 

This theory that Coronation makes the King a "mixta 
persona/' partaking of both lay and spiritual characters, 
is in fact bad theology. It was put forward by certain 
pamphleteers in the Middle Ages in order to increase the 
influence of the Church by enabling it to endow the King 
with some kind of priestly authority in addition to his lay 
authority. The true relation of the King to the Church, 
according to the central tradition of medieval political 
theology, was not priestly, but military. He was the wielder 
of the temporal sword for the protection of the Church. 

In any case, we are not now living in the Middle Ages. 
We may assume that King Edward's modern mind was 
impatient with all these subtleties, and especially impatient 
with the Church's attempt to make a mystical, semi-sacer- 
dotal person out of him. 

No man would be less likely to see himself as an "in- 
carnation of the community." No man would be less 
likely to see himself as a sort of priest. 

King Edward's whole idea of Kingship was flatly op- 
posed to that of the Church. In his own eyes, as King, he 
was no mystical incarnation. He was no kind of priest. He 
was precisely what the Archbishop of York said he was 
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not: nothing more or less than the first officer of the 
State. 

With this modern outlook of Bang Edward upon his 
office as King was associated a practical difficulty in con- 
nection with his Coronation. 

During the abdication crisis., a motion afterwards with- 
drawnwas placed on the order paper of the House of 
Commons by Colonel Josiah Wedgwood. It read as fol- 
lows: 

"In the opinion of this House, the oath of allegiance 
which members have already taken to King Edward VIII 
is unaffected by any form of Coronation ceremony, or by 
the presence thereat, or absence therefrom, of any dignitary 
or personage whatsoever; nor will they substitute any other 
for the King of England/ 7 

This was commonly regarded both as a protest against 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's rumored refusal to officiate 
at the Coronation ceremony if King Edward continued his 
friendship with Mrs. Simpson, and as a confirmation of 
his rumored refusal. 

Here again we are in the sphere of speculation. But all 
the evidence points to an assumption that, in these cir- 
cumstances, King Edward tried to dissociate his Corona- 
tion from any ritual which would involve his acceptance 
of the idea that it conferred supernatural benefits upon 
him. 

Very little about this has ever as yet found its way into 
print. But one Anglican paper and an unusually broad- 
minded one the Church of Ireland Gazette, asked edi- 
torially during the abdication crisis: 
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"Must we not consider carefully what is alleged to have 
been at the root of the whole crisis: the rumored desire 
of the King to omit the sacrament from the ceremony of 
the Coronation?" 

In support of the assumption that this was King Ed- 
ward's desire we have the fact that, some six weeks before 
his abdication, a bishop noted for his modernism, Bishop 
Barnes of Birmingham, actually proposed in public that 
the Coronation should be dissociated from the Commun- 
ion Office. 

He did so on the ground, among others, that this would 
enable religious bodies other than the Church of England 
to take part in the Coronation, which, he pointed out, 
should be a national ceremony and not a sectarian rite. 

This proposal of Bishop Barnes, everything would sug- 
gest, was put forward at the prompting of King Edward. 

It was the sequel to this proposal which led straight to 
the abdication crisis. 

Bishop Barnes put it forward, significantly enough, in the 
Chapel Royal, in a sermon preached on November ist 
1936. 

"May not changes in the form of the Coronation service 
now wisely be made?" he asked. 

"That die essentials of the Coronation rite should re- 
main unchanged all will probably agree. They are alike fitly 
symbolic and richly hallowed by time. 

"But they are placed within the setting of the English 
Communion Office, and that setting could with advantage 
be reshaped. 

"Many Churchpeople would prefer that the Coronation 
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should be Independent of the Communion Office, and that 
the Sovereign could make, quietly and unobtrusively, such 
personal preparation for his Coronation as he deems right. 

"Again, there are a vast number of people, truly religious, 
for whom the sacrament of Communion is something 
alien. The Society of Friends and the Salvation Army have 
no sacraments. The existence of such bodies cannot be 
ignored. 

"No national occasion should unnecessarily draw atten- 
tion to religious differences. Is it not desirable to make the 
Coronation service an occasion of worship which will In- 
vite the spontaneous co-operation of the greatest possible 
number of good and religious citizens? . . . 

"Since the last Coronation the Nonconformist Churches 
have grown in status and in influence. No religious service 
is now properly representative of the nation unless the Free 
Churches take part in it. 

"But, owing to the present state of the law, It is doubtful 
whether Free Church ministers could rightly take any but 
the most subordinate part in a service of which the Anglican 
Communion Office supplies the setting. 

"Yet Westminster Abbey is a 'Royal Peculiar/ subject 
solely to the authority of the Crown. By established custom 
the Crown takes over the church from the Dean and Can- 
ons during the necessary period of preparation that ends 
after the Coronation. 

"There is then, I submit, no reason whatever why at a 
special service, not combined with the Anglican Com- 
munion Office, non-Anglican ministers should not officiate. 
Personally I would like to see, among Nonconformist lead- 
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eis thus taking part in the Coronation, the General of the 
Salvation Army, who controls a great organisation active 
for good among our poorest citizens/ 7 

We cannot, as I say, be sure that King Edward inspired 
this proposal by a broad-minded Anglican Bishop for the 
divorce of the Coronation ceremony from the Anglican 
Communion Office and the participation in the ceremony 
of other religious bodies which have no sacraments, in order 
to make the ceremony truly national and not a monopoly of 
the Church of England. 

< We do know, however, that King Edward instructed the 
Duke of Norfolk, the hereditary Earl Marshal, to cut the 
lay side of the Coronation ceremonial to the minimum; and 
all our knowledge of his character and outlook suggests that, 
if King Edward did not actually inspire Bishop Barnes's 
proposal, at least this proposal expressed King Edward's 
strongly held point of view. 

On the other hand, we can have no doubt at all the 
counterblast to Bishop Barnes was inspired by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

It was made through the mouth of Bishop Blunt of Brad- 
ford, exactly a calendar month later, on December ist, by 
which time, as we have seen, after his visit to the dead in- 
dustrial areas of South Wales King Edward had reached the 
peak of his popularity. 

Bishop Blunt 7 s reply to Bishop Barnes's proposal was 
made in an address to his Diocesan Conference. 

Bishop Blunt reasserted in its most emphatic form the 
Anglican claim that Coronation was a sacrament investing 
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the King with the character of a "persona inixta/ 7 a hybrid 
of layman and priest. 

He reasserted in its most emphatic form the Anglican 
claim that the Church of England was an agency for en- 
dowing the King with supernatural benefits. 

He asserted in its most emphatic form the Anglican 
claim to monopoly of the Coronation by the Church of 
England. 

He repudiated in the most emphatic terms the right of 
any other religious body to take part in the Coronation 
ceremony. 

Finally, Bishop Blunt attacked King Edward's personal 
religion, and thus precipitated the crisis over his marriage 
to Mrs. Simpson which ended in King Edward's abdication. 

"The coming year/' said Bishop Blunt, "will be that of 
the King's Coronation. 

"The ceremony is of high antiquity, and has been in use 
for centuries. It is a specifically sacramental function. 

"Acting in the name of the people, the Church, through 
its Archbishop, consecrates the King to the service of God 
and the oversight of the Realm. 

"There at the altar, as the power ordained of God, we ask 
that he may be given strength for his task, and as officially 
the chief layman of the Church of England we invite him 
to partake in that sacrament of Holy Communion which is 
the chief means of grace of which that Church is the 
steward. 

"It is one function in which the Church of England 
quite definitely acts as the Established Church of the 
Realm. 
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"Its responsibility in this respect it can neither delegate 
nor share. 

"The service is not one of prayer or exhortation in which 
any Christian of any denomination might be invited to take 
part. It is a solemn sacramental rite, linked up as an inte- 
gral part in the service of Holy Communion. 

"The Bishop of Birmingham has, indeed, suggested that 
this connection might be severed. 

"Such an action might well suit those who regard all 
sacramental ordinances as effete superstition. It would cer- 
tainly minister to a derogatory view of the Holy Com- 
munion service. 

"To agree with it would be tantamount to a confession 
that the grace of the sacrament is not so important as to be 
needed by the King at this great moment of his inaugura- 
tion. It would be a public humiliation of the Church's chief 
act of worship and chief means of sacramental grace. 

"In my opinion, the only way in which the Church of 
England could accede to such a proposal would be if it 
were one item in its own wholesale Disestablishment. 

"If this is to be done, let it be done openly and avowedly. 
To allow such another measure of covert piecemeal Dis- 
establishment is to make the worst of both worlds to retain 
the invidiousness, such as it is, of the name of Establish- 
ment, while losing one by one every item of reality which 
the term connotes, and abandoning without defence any 
claim which we may make to have a contribution of spir- 
itual grace to offer to the acts of the State. 

"Moreover, I believe that such a severance would infalli- 
bly go a long way towards weakening the religious signif- 
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icance of the Coronation ceremony itself, and reducing it 
to a mere piece of national 'pageantics/ like a review or a 
State opening of Parliament, and I should be loathe to be- 
lieve that the serious sentiment of the English people would 
really welcome such an evaporation of religious meaning 
from the ceremony. 

"As things are at present, the anointing with oil is a 
definitely sacramental action, the meaning of which is un- 
mistakable. The whole pageantry is intended to have a 
sacramental significance. The delivery with the words of 
prayer and blessing of the insignia of royalty is symbolical 
of that giving by God, in answer to our prayers, of His grace 
for the discharge of the kingly office. 

"Something has been said in some quarters as to the pos- 
sibility of inviting representatives of denominations other 
than the Church of England, in particular the Free 
Churches, to take part in the ceremony. 

"Such suggestions can only have been made by those who 
for the moment forgot what is the nature of the Coronation 
ceremony and what it involves, 

"If, as I have said, it were merely a service of prayer and 
aspiration it would be natural and it would be easy most 
of us would gladly concede it that the representatives of 
other Christian bodies should have a share in it. 

"But the service is not of such a character. 

"In the first place, it is a sacramental rite closely tied to 
the Anglican service of Holy Communion, and it would be 
quite illegitimate to hand over a part in the administration 
of such a rite to anyone who does not share our belief as to 
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the nature, efficacy and primacy of sacramental ordinances 
in Church worship. 

"And, in the second place, the whole service definitely 
marks the position of the Church of England as an Estab- 
lished Church. 

"The very idea of Establishment is foreign and uncon- 
genial to the Free Church system. It is not logical or 
reasonable that they should be asked to take a part in a 
ceremony so completely at variance with the position which 
in every other respect they claim to occupy. 

"They cannot have it both ways. They cannot be hostile 
to the idea of Establishment, and at the same time take a 
share in something which the Church of England does in 
its specific capacity as the Established Church. 

"Nor can the Church of England reasonably be asked to 
bear all the difficulties of its Establishment, while at the 
same time it renounces the privilege and responsibility 
which on this occasion belong to it in virtue of that position. 

"So much it was necessary to say on that head because of 
well-meant but misconceived suggestions which have had 
some currency." 

Then Bishop Blunt went on to attack King Edward's per- 
sonal religion. 

I italicise the more important passages. 

"I pass from this topic to consider a very much more 
material point as to the share which we can all take in sur- 
rounding the consecration of the King with that spiritual 
atmosphere which is suitable to it 

"In this, as in every other sacrament, the benefit which 
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God's grace may effect is dependent upon the presence of 
certain human conditions. 

"The benefit of the King's Coronation depends, under 
God, upon two elements: 

"First, on the faith, prayer and self-dedication of the King 
himself, and on that it would be improper for me to say 
anything except to commend him, and ask you to commend 
him, to God's grace, which he will so abundantly need, as 
we all need itfor the King is a man like ourselvesif he 
is to do his duty faithfully. 

"We iope that he is aware of Ms need. 

"Some of us wish that he gave more positive signs of his 
awareness. 

"But let me emphasise one point which I think is essen- 
tial to a proper understanding of the function of the service. 

"It is this that on this occasion the King holds an 
avowedly representative position. 

"His personal views and opinions are his own, and as an 
individual he has the right of us all to be keeper of his own 
private conscience. But in his public capacity at his Corona- 
tion he stands for the English people's idea of Kingship. 

"It has for long centuries been, and I hope still is, an 
essential part of that idea that the King needs the grace of 
God for his office. In the Coronation ceremony the nation 
definitely acknowledges that need. 

"Whatever it may mean, much or little, to the individual 
who is crowned, to the people as a whole it means their 
dedication of the English Monarchy to the care of God, in 
Whose rule and governance are the hearts of Kings/' 
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Bishop Blunt* s address was of course published promi- 
nently in every newspaper in Great Britain. 

The next day certain Northern newspapers carried edi- 
torial comment upon it 

The most outspoken was the Yorkshire Post, in which, as 
we have seen, that strong Churchman Lord Halifax had an 
interest, while Mr. Anthony Eden, the Foreign Secretary, 
was connected by marriage with its principal proprietor. 

"An increasing number of responsible people, 77 wrote the 
Yorkshire Post, "are led to fear lest the King may not have 
perceived how complete in our day must be that self- 
dedication of which Dr. Blunt spoke, if the Coronation is 
to bring a blessing to all parts of the" Empire, and is not on 
the contrary to prove a stumbling-block." 

^The next day again, the London newspapers, with their 
hands thus forced, abandoned their self-imposed censorship, 
and carried the news of King Edward's intention to marry 
Mrs. Simpson, 

Within ten days after the publication of Bishop Blunt's 
address, King Edward was on his way to exile, w 

During the next few months, the two Archbishops and 
most of the Bishops exerted every effort to popularise the 
mystical conception of the crowned King as a "persona 
mixta/ 7 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, as I have already said, 
lost no opportunity to pose in the limelight of publicity as 
the Vicar of God in England at whose hands the King of 
England received his crown. 

Five months after Bang Edward VIIFs abdication, King 
George VI was duly crowned. 
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His Coronation was monopolised by the Church of Eng- 
land, with the Archbishop of Canterbury as its officiant. 

"He was crowned and "consecrated 77 by the Church of 
England, in Bishop Blunfs words, "in the name of the 
people/' when not much more than half the people of 
England even nominally belong to that Church, while it 
has still less title to speak or act "in the name of the peo- 
ple" of the British Empire as a whole. ,. 

He was crowned with a ritual which, as Bishop Barnes 
had said, in the opinion even of many Churchpeople them- 
selves should not be associated with a Coronation. 

He was crowned with a ritual which, in Bishop Barnes's 
words, was "something alien" to a vast number of truly re- 
ligious people in Great Britain and throughout the Empire. 

He was crowned with a ritual which unnecessarily drew 
attention to religious differences on a national occasion, 
simply for the greater glory of the Church of England. 
: * King George VI had become the "Supreme Governor" of 
a State Church which does not sanction remarriage after 
divorce, in obedience to whose archaic prejudices his brother, 
King Edward VIII, had sacrificed his Crown. >" 

King George VI had simultaneously become the Head of 
a Kingdom whose Parliament was in process of modernising 
the civil laws relating to marriage and divorce. He was soon 
to be called upon to give his Royal Assent to the Act em- 
bodying more modem-minded ideas about marriage. 

Thus the campaign against King Edward VIII was bound 
up from the very first with the Church of England's 
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clenched resolve to maintain Its privileged position, even at 
the expense of the Crown. 

This privileged position of a Church out of touch with 
modern life has now become a danger not only to England, 
but also to the British Empire. 

The King of England, as we have just seen, is no longer 
King of the Dominions In his capacity as King of England. 
He Is King of Ireland, King of Canada, King of Australia, 
King of New Zealand, King of South Africa, In every case 
as the Sovereign of an independent State. He Is the sole 
link binding the British Empire together. 

When England was the head of the British Empire, the 
privileged position enjoyed by the Church of England may 
have had some justification. Now that England is no longer 
the head of the British Empire, but simply one partner 
among the other co-equal partners comprising that Empire, 
this privileged position of the Church of England is an 
anachronism. 

7 The British Empire is not Anglican. 
v For that matter, it is not even Christian. Out of the five 
hundred million people in the British Empire, only eighty 
million are Christians. 

But let us confine ourselves to the Christian part of the 
British Empire. 

The Irish Free State is almost solidly Roman Catholic. 

One-third of the population of Canada is French-speak- 
ing and Roman Catholic. 

A large proportion of the population of Australia is 
Roman Catholic. 
V All these overseas subjects of the King, together with the 
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rapidly growing community o Roman Catholics in Great 
Britain itself, are offended by the Protestant oath which, 
under the influence of the Church of England, the King is 
compelled to take. 

A large proportion of the population of South Africa is 
Boer and Lutheran. 

All over the British Empire there are numbers of non- 
Anglican Protestants. 

In Great Britain itself, little more than half the total 
population are professed adherents of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

In these circumstances, the continued existence of a 
State Church in England would in any case be contrary to 
public policy. 

It becomes a positive danger when the head of that 
Church flaunts his ascendancy over the Crown. 

All the lessons of recent history go to show that the asso- 
ciation of a State Church with a Crown may mean the ruin 
of the Monarchy concerned. 

The association of Czar Nicholas II with the Russian 
Orthodox Church played a large part in the outbreak of the 
Russian revolution and the downfall of the Russian mon- 
archy. 

The association of King Alfonso XIII with the Roman 
Catholic Church in Spain similarly played a large part in 
the outbreak of the Spanish revolution and the downfall 
of the Spanish monarchy. 

In both cases the revolutionary movement, directed 
against Crown and Church alike, was not in its origin anti- 
religious. It was inspired by dislike of the identification of 
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the Crown with the Church and the interference of the 
Church in the affairs of the Crown. 

Great Britain cannot afford to run the risk of having the 
Crown compromised, in the eyes of the rapidly growing 
modernist majority., by its continued association with an 
archaic Church. 

The British Empire cannot afford to run the risk of hav i 
ing the Crown compromised, in the eyes of its Roman 
Catholic and non-Anglican Protestant subjects overseas, by 
its continued association with a dwindling English sect. 

There must be no room left for the suspicion, at present 
only too well founded, that the Lambeth Palace inspires the 
policy of Buckingham Palace. 

With the disestablishment of the Anglican Church of 
England, the first step will have been taken towards the 
restoration of the normal authority of the British Crown. 

But, apart from similar rescue of the Crown from the grip 
of the Clique, at least two further steps must also be taken 
before the Crown's moral authority can be restored. 

In the first place, the present attempt to revive the illu- 
sion that the Crown is sacrosanct must go into the discard, 

"The rivets of the halo have loosened on the Crown/' 
wrote Lord Ponsonby on the morrow of King Edward's 
abdication. "If we want to keep the Crown, let us finally 
dispense with the halo/' 

King Edward VIII did his best during his reign to dis- 
pense with his halo, just as he resisted the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's attempt to invest the office of King with a 
mystical, semi-sacerdotal character. 
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He discountenanced excessive adulation. He aimed at 
making the British Monarchy a moderised Institution on 
the model of the Scandinavian monarchies and the mon- 
archies of Holland and Belgium, 

In these countries the only remaining democratic mon- 
archies on the Continent of Europe, since the Italian and 
Balkan monarchies are merely masks for dictatorship in one 
form or another there is no such sentimental and snob- 
bish adulation of the Sovereign and everybody and every- 
thing else Royal such as still survives In Great Britain. 

The Sovereign, if I may adopt Mr. Kingsley Martin's 
words In his Tiie Magic of Monarchy, enjoys not "the in- 
sult of flattery/' but "the tribute of respect/' 

In Denmark, for example, King Christian rides on horse- 
back every morning through the streets of Copenhagen, his 
capital, entirely unmolested by his subjects. But their com- 
monly casual attitude towards him did not prevent them 
from feting him on the recent occasion of his silver jubilee. 
I may add that the King of Denmark, like the other Sover- 
eigns concerned, is far from a mere figurehead. 

It was such a simplified conception of Kingship which 
King Edward VIII aimed at popularising, and which he 
would probably have succeeded in popularising if his reign 
had not been so suddenly cut short 

When King Edward abdicated, an immediate plea for 
such a simplified conception was put forward by Mr. C. H. 
Attlee, the leader of the Labor Opposition. He was giving 
expression to a view far from confined to the Labor Party. 

"I believe," said Mr. Attlee, in the debate on the second 
reading of the Abdication Bill, "that a great disservice has 
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been done to constitutional Monarchy by over-emphasis 
and vulgar adulation, especially in the Press. 

"The interests which stand for wealth and class privilege 
have done all they can to invest the Monarchy with a false 
halo, and to create a false reverence for Royalty, and this 
has tended to obscure the realities of the position. 

"I think, too, that the continuance of old-fashioned Court 
ceremonial, and the surrounding of the Monarch by persons 
drawn from a narrow and privileged class, have hampered 
him in his work, and have at times frustrated good inten- 
tions. 

u l hope that we shall see a new start made. 

"I believe this is necessary if constitutional Monarchy is 
to survive in the present age. 

"Some pomp and ceremony may be useful on occasion; 
but we believe that the note of the Monarchy should be 
simplicity. 

"We, as a party, stand for the disappearance of class bar- 
riers and a moving towards equality, and we believe, in the 
interests of the Throne, in the interests of the Common- 
wealth, and in the interests of this country, that we should 
see the utmost simplicity in the Monarchy, which will, I 
believe, bind together people and Monarch more closely 
than before/' 

As usual at the beginning of a new reign, a Committee 
consisting of members of all parties in the House of Com- 
mons was subsequently set up to consider the Civil List 
appropriation for the upkeep of the Crown. 

By a majority, this committee recommended no change 
in the existing arrangements. The Labor members of the 
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committee, however, expressed their dissent in a minority 
jeporf. It read as follows: 

"Greater simplicity in the state and ceremonial of the 
Court is desirable in order to bring it into accord with mod- 
ern conceptions of the place of the Monarchy in the life of 
the country. 

"The provision heretofore made may have been necessary 
to meet the standards then accepted; and there is no ques- 
tion now of making economies at the expense of the dignity 
and comfort of the Monarch and the members of the Royal 
Family. 

"Nevertheless, the general style of living has been based 
upon conceptions of kingship now out of date and of a 
society rigidly divided into social classes now in process of 
transformation. 

"Great and numerous residences, an army of attendants, 
a titled entourage, and the habitual observance of an elab- 
orate ceremonial, are to-day hindrances to that right under- 
standing which unites the King and his people in this 
country and in all his Dominions. 

"The support of the Monarchy no longer rests upon the 
remoteness of the Monarch from his subjects, but upon 
the closeness of their sympathy and the identity of their 
interests. 

"Artificial conventions tend to separate the occupant of 
the Throne from all but a narrow section of the community; 
and an expensive style of living tends to surround the Mon- 
arch with persons who are chosen from a single class and 
share the same social background and outlook, thus incur- 
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ring dangerous political risks of obscuring the realities of 
public opinion. 

"A considerable advance towards greater simplicity would 
strengthen the ties uniting King and people, relieve the 
King of tedious and irksome ceremonial, and allow those 
who bear the burden of kingship to enjoy, so far as is con- 
sistent with their high station, the freedom which belongs 
to those of private station. 

"While much has been done during recent reigns to 
widen the personal contacts of Royalty, the influences on 
the side of precedent and former usage make it difficult for 
the King himself to effect such changes as are now desk- 
able." 

The minority report went on to suggest that, before the 
appropriation of a new Civil List, the Committee, in con- 
sultation with the King, should "ascertain how best to 
achieve such changes as would result in increased sim- 
plicity" 

When King George VTs Civil List was introduced into 
Parliament in May 1937, the Labor Party went so far as to 
oppose it. 

"In opposing this resolution/" said Mr. Attiee, "I wish to 
raise a very broad issue. In the view of the (Labor) Opposi- 
tion, it is not a suitable provision to be made at the present 

day. 

"There is no suggestion in our opposition of Republican- 
ism or Opposition to the Monarchy. There may be theoret- 
ical Republicans among us, but we accept the Monarchy . * , 

"Secondly, we are not raising our opposition merely on 
the ground of cheese-paring economy. . . . The Opposition 
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are not standing for running the Monarchy on the cheap. 
We are prepared that there should be adequate and proper 
provision made for the Royal Family . . 

"But we are legislating for the future, and we have to 
have regard to the developments which are now proceed- 
ing 

"It is quite true that we are living in a society in which 
there are great inequalities of wealth: a society divided into 
classes and based on private property. But that general 
foundation is far more generally assailed to-day than it was 
when these standards were laid down . . . 

"The whole conception of what is suitable provision for 
the Monarchy to-day really rests upon the ideas of more 
than a century ago, when it was thought desirable to have 
the greatest possible gulf fixed between the classes the 
days of the great Whig families, when there were great 
palaces throughout the country, many of which are now 
vacant. 

"It was natural in a society based on inequalities of 
wealth that there should be a pyramid of wealth, and at 
the apex there should be a very dignified Royal establish- 
ment. The Monarchy in those days was regarded as some- 
thing quite separate from the common people. 

"The Labor Party think that is an entirely out-of-date 
view, and I think that is the general opinion to-day. 

"This is a democratic age . . . The strength of the Mon- 
archy to-day is not the differences, but the human sympathy 
which links the Monarch with the people. Therefore, in 
the opinion of the Opposition, it is undesirable to em- 
phasise the gulf between the ruler and the ruled 
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"Such emphasis Is very dangerous. To-day tie King 
rules not only the people in this country, but also the peo- 
ple in the Dominions: the great democracies overseas, 
which are perhaps socially more democratic than this 
country . . . 

"The function of the Monarch is to express from time 
to time the collective view of the country. Constitution- 
ally he is an Estate of the Realm, and on certain occasions 
he has to play a very vital part in the preservation of our 
constitutional government. 

"For him to play that part properly, he must be in close 
contact with every side of the national life. 

"If the conditions under which he lives tend to cut him 
off from the masses of the people, or to surround him with 
influences operating in one direction only, there may be 
very grave political mischief. 

"Political divisions to-day, to a far greater extent than 
before, are economic. There is serious danger if the King is 
surrounded by people who are necessarily, consciously or 
unconsciously, biased entirely on one side . . . 

"With great pomp and ceremony, there is a tendency for 
the King to be surrounded by people who have one par- 
ticular background, and it is not fair to the King that this 
should be so ... 

"We think, further,, that the Monarch ought so far as 
possible to be able to live the life of an ordinary citizen . . . 

"We ask that there should be a thorough inquisition with 
the Monarch to see how best the Monarchy can be brought 
into line with modern notions and how best be fitted into 
the life of a democracy." 
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On the motion for the second reading of the Civil List 
Bill, on behalf of the Labor Opposition Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood moved a reasoned rejection: 

"That this House cannot assent to a Civil List Bill which 
merely accepts and continues traditional conceptions of 
state and ceremonial, instead of recognising that greater 
simplicity in the daily life of the Court is essential to the 
modern democratic Constitution of the British Common- 
wealth. 

"The Labor Party/' said Mr, Greenwood, "have decided 
on a line of policy which we believe has considerable public 
support 

"We take the view that it is desirable to simplify the vast 
and complex machinery which surrounds the Monarch and 
his family. 

"Further evidence has recently reached us that this view 
is not merely that of working people, but is very widespread 
among other sections of society for which honorable mem- 
bers opposite (Conservatives) could perhaps claim to speak 
more than the Labor Party. . . . 

"The Labor Party are not against pageantry. Indeed, 
they would like to make the life of the people a little more 
colorful than it is to-day ... It is not a question of the cele- 
bration of a particular occasion in which all the people can 
freely take part, but of the existence of a system which, by 
surrounding the Monarch continually with splendor, sepa- 
rates him from his people. 

"An opportunity occurs now to bring the Monarch more 
closely in line with the general trend of the national life. 

"The Labor Party recognise that the Monarchy exists by 
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the will of the people, and with the approval of the peoples 
of the Dominions. It is recognised now as symbolising the 
fundamental unity of the peoples freely associated in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

"The question is whether these democratic peoples 
should accept conditions and traditions of kingship in- 
herited from more aristocratic and more autocratic days. 

"The Labor Party are not against ancient customs if they 
serve any purpose, or if they symbolise essential features 
of the national life. But they are of no service if they are 
merely outworn relics of an age long past. 

"It is necessary in this matter to consider the younger 
democracies with their simpler standards, and also the 
people of this country, with their modern conceptions of 
democracy and changed methods of life. 

"If the monarchy is to maintain its position as an Estate 
of the Realm, it must adapt itself to modem ideas and must 
truly reflect the national life. 

"It is an. offence to the idea of kingship to assume that 
its dignity can only be maintained by excessive expenditure 
and excessive splendor. 

"The monarchy owes nothing of its inherent dignity to 
all the ceremonial and ritual which surrounds it, and would 
lose nothing by getting rid of the artificial trappings which 
encumber it to-day . . . 

"As time goes by, the life of the Royal Family will as- 
similate itself more closely to the lives of the people. The 
Opposition are asking that this should be done now, rather 
than wait for the pressure which is bound to come/' 

The Labor Party's claim to speak for a greater volume of 
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public opinion was borne out by an article in the June 1937 
issue of the Roond Table, an influential, non-party quar- 
terly review of Imperial affairs. 

This article, on the duties of Kingship, written evidently 
from a Dominion point of view, concluded as follows: 

"With an eye to the growing egalitarianism of social life 
. . . the ceremonial side of the Monarchy should be scru- 
tinised afresh. . . . Perhaps further modernisation and sim- 
plification would be possible." 

But all these pleas for simplification and modernisation 
of the Monarchy have fallen on deaf ears. 

A false note was struck from the very start of King 
George VPs reign. 

On the morrow of King Edward's abdication, while in 
the train carrying him into exile he was eating his dinner 
off a suitcase, with that informality which endeared him to 
the mass of his subjects, an announcement about King 
George VFs Coronation was made over the radio. 

The Coronation of the new King, it was announced, 
would take place on the date already fixed for that of the 
ex-King. 

r "There will, however," the announcer went on, "be an 
important change." 

Listeners-in waited to hear what it was. It was this: 

"As there is now a Queen, peeresses will wear coronets. 

The next day, the newspapers repeated that priceless 
phrase: "an important change." 

It was an apt retort to Mr. Attlee's plea in Parliament 
the day before: 
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"I hope we shall see a fresh start made . . . We believe 
that the note of the Monarchy should be simplicity . . ." 

One might, indeed, say that the last key-note of King 
Edward VIIFs reign and the first key-note of King George 
V|'s reign were struck simultaneously. 

The key-note of King Edward VIIFs reign was dining off 
a suitcase. 

The key-note of King George VTs reign has been coro- 
nets. 

The note, I repeat, is a false one. 

Coronets are in fact out of fashion. 

All the pomp and panoply with which King George VI 
has deliberately been surrounded have not served to disguise 
the fact that the authority of the Crown has been dimin- 
ished. 

They have not served to disguise the fact that King 
George VI is the prisoner of the Clique and the Church. 

They have, indeed, served only to emphasize that, as 
Labor members as good as said in the passages I have 
quoted, this whole system of pomp and panoply in itself 
tends to make the King the prisoner of Clique and Church, 
unless, like King Edward VIII, he is strong-minded enough 
to try and break their grip upon himat his own risk . . . 

This much, however, is certain. 

The British Monarchy will recover its lost popularity 
precisely in proportion as it discards mystical murnbo- 
jumbo and pomp and panoply. 

In other words, the British Monarchy will recover its lost 
popularity precisely in proportion as it reverts to the stand- 
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ard of modernism, the standard of simplicity, started to be 
set by King Edward VIII 

Finally, if the British Monarchy is to recover its popu- 
larity and its authority, one thing above all is essential. 

There must be an end to the fatuous official policy of 
either boycotting reference to the reign of King Edward 
VIII or encouraging mud-slinging at his memory. 

There must be an end to the policy of regarding him and 
his reign as a sort of smudge on the scutcheon of the Brit- 
ish Monarchy. 

On the contrary, King Edward VIIFs reputation must be 
rehabilitated: a process to which I hope this book of mine 
will serve as a small contribution. 

He must be given the credit which is rightly his due. 

He must be recognised to be not a sinner to be shunned, 
but the innocent victim of circumstance, if not of the 
Church and the Clique. 

It must be admitted that there is nothing in the record 
of his reign, from beginning to end, and including its end, 
so far as he is concerned, of which either he or his people 
have any reason whatever to be ashamed. 

His brief reign must be recognised to be not a smudge on 
the scutcheon of the British Monarchy, but a courageous, 
sincere, far-seeing attempt to simplify and modernise the 
British Monarchy: an attempt perhaps premature, unfortu- 
nately, but an attempt that laid down the lines which the 
British Monarchy must follow if it is to survive. 

King Edward VIII will be remembered by history as one 
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of the last Kings of England, unless he can be remembered 
as the forerunner of a fresh future for the British Crown. 

Since King Edward's abdication, the vendetta with which 
he has been pursued into exile, the successive scandals in his 
treatment, have had the effect only of swinging opinion 
among his former subjects more and more in his favour. 

These scandals make a list already of lamentable length. 
^jPetty persecution of Edward, Duke of Windsor, in con- 
nection with his marriage to Mrs. Simpson, was inspired 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, begun by the British 
Government, and accepted by King George VI, as soon as 
the Coronation was over. l/r 

Until then, no official countenance had been given to the 
policy of making a pariah of ex-King Edward VIII. The 
campaign of calumny against him was confined to clerics 
and clerically-inspired pamphleteers. While Edward was 
alone in exile in Austria, he was visited by his sister Mary, 
the Princess Royal, and her husband, the Earl of Harewood, 
and by his favourite brother George, Duke of Kent. It must 
be borne in mind that no member of the Royal Family may 
leave Great Britain without the consent of the King. 

But now the unfair and foolish policy of pariahdom be- 
came official. 

Faithful to his purpose of avoiding anything which might 
in any way, even indirectly, embarrass his brother and suc- 
cessor, ex-King Edward had agreed to postpone his mar- 
riage to Mrs. Simpson until after King George VFs Corona- 
tion. 

In return, King George VI agreed to the Royal Family 
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being represented at Edward's wedding to Mrs. Simpson. 
It was understood that Princess Mary and the Duke of 
Kent would attend it 

King George's Coronation took place on May i2th 1937. 
Ex-King Edward's marriage to Mrs. Simpson, at the 
Chateau de Cande, near Tours in France, was set for June 
3 rd. 

On May 2ist the news was published in America on the 
eve of the Coronation, but suppressed in England until 
after it the British public were astonished to learn that no 
member of the Royal Family would attend the wedding. 

Further, any of Edward's personal friends invited to it 
who held any Court or other appointments under the 
Crown would be refused permission to go. 

This ban barred from attendance almost all Edward's 
English personal friends, whom I listed in an earlier chap- 
ter. His marriage to Mrs* Simpson was in fact attended only 
by Major Metcalfe whose official connection with Edward 
as Prince of Wales was severed by King George V in per- 
son, and who was given no further Court employment, be- 
cause he did not belong to the trade-union from which 
courtiers are drawn who acted as Edward's "best man," 
and by Sir Walter T. Monckton. Sir Walter Monckton held 
an official position as Attorney-General to the Duchy of 
Cornwall, but objection to his presence was presumably 
waived because he had been acting as Edward's legal ad- 
viser. 

King George VI and the other members of the Royal 
Family took the perfectly proper view that the wedding was 
a private and family affair, and that the attendance of mem- 
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bers of the Royal Family was nobody's business but their 
own. But King George VI was "advised" by his Govern- 
ment that it would not be proper for the Royal Family to 
be represented. 

The ground alleged by the Governmentin itself a sig- 
nificant onewas that focussing public attention on Ed- 
ward's wedding through the attendance of members of tiie 
Royal Family would be likely to harm all the Government's 
efforts to popularise King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 

But everybody in England knew that this was not the 
real reason for the boycott of Edward's wedding to Mrs. 
Simpson, 

The real reason was the persistence of Archbishop Lang's 
vendetta against his exiled enemy. 

"Isn't it possible/' wrote the Daily Express editorially on 
May 2yth, "that the Duke of Windsor is being treated with 
rather too much of a rough edge? 

"As his marriage day draws near, a series of penalties and 
prohibitions are laid against him and against those who may 
desire to show him friendship or affection. 

"First, the Church to which he belongs refuses to counte- 
nance the wedding in any way. 

"The grounds for this boycott are that the Duke's bride 
is a woman who has divorced two previous husbands, 
though on both occasions she was the innocent and injured 
party. 

"The Church of England, it is true, doesn't look with 
favour on divorce. But it by no means absolutely excludes 
divorce. 

"Next, there is the ban placed upon the attendance at the 
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ceremony of the Duke's family., the brothers and sister with 
whom he grew up, and who have remained in his com- 
panionship even after the events of last December. 

"And then there are the friends of Ms circle who 
were also members of his personal staff and who now hold 
offices or posts in the service of the regime which succeeded 
his own. It has been intimated to these that it would be 
suitable if they also were among those 'unavoidably absent/ 

<r What justification can there be for such a prohibition 
(you could almost write 'proscription') of private friend- 
ship? 

"Has the Duke . , , broken the law in any degree? Never. 
Did he ever damage even our constitutional usage? No, he 
did not. 

"So why impose this increasingly severe form of ostracism 
on those who are about to marry? 

"If it is done in order to punish Mrs. Warfield (as Mrs. 
Simpson now called herself), it must be pointed out that 
she has not transgressed the laws of the country either. 
Mrs. Warfield, by a decree of the British Courts of Justice, 
is fully free to marry, and, of course, is entitled to do so. 

"Plainly (the italics are mine) it all comes back to t&e 
attitude of opposition taken up by the leaders of the 
Church. 

"Now, the leaders of the Church are on no very sure 
ground themselves in this matter. 

"For those leaders' views are at variance with the law. 
The law says that divorce is permissible and it grants facili- 
ties to that end. The Churchmen are entitled to their own 
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opinions about that law; but they are not entitled to use any 
form of State pressure to impose them. 

"The Church leaders employ the law and the sanctions 
that stand behind the law to enforce their claims for tithes, 
to say nothing of ecclesiastical rents. 

"They would be more logical and more charitable if they 
recognise the law when it did not suit as well as when it did 
suit/' 

But the Archbishop of Canterbury, having set himself 
above the King, naturally made no bones about setting him- 
self above the law: either the law of the land, or the law of 
his own acknowledged Master. 

To satisfy his vindictive vendetta against Edward, he did 
not shrink from committing sin: the sin of forcing upon his 
temporal Sovereign, King George VI, a breach of faith with 
his brother. 

Archbishop Lang did not shrink from forcing a whole 
family to be false to the claims of family affection, and a 
whole circle of friends to be false to the claims of friend- 
ship. 

So far King George VI had merely played the negative 
part of acquiescing in a course of action hurtful to his 
brother Edward. 

But, at Archbishop Lang's bidding, King George VI was 
now to play an active part in inflicting pain on his brother 
Edward by officially insulting his brother's wife. 

On May zgth, five days before Edward's wedding to Mrs. 
Warfield, it was announced that, by Letters Patent under 
the Great Seal of the Realm, "the King has been pleased" 
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the formal word was a singularly unhappy one in such a 
connection to declare that the right lo the title "Royal 
Highness" borne by Edward Diike of Windsor was limited 
to him personally, and that "his wife and descendants if any 
shall not hold the said title." 

I may add that this decree depriving Mrs. Warfield of 
the title of "Royal Highness" after her marriage was Issued 
without even the courtesy of Informing Edward Duke of 
Windsor of It in advance. 

King George VTs publicly proclaimed even If enforced 
disapproval of his brother's marriage could scarcely have 
been more marked. 

In accordance with a rule laid down by Queen Victoria, 
the title of "Royal Highness" Is enjoyed only by near rela- 
tives of the Sovereign in the line of succession to the 
Throne. When he abdicated and excluded himself from 
succession, Edward automatically deprived himself of his 
title of "Royal Highness." But, on the morrow of his abdi- 
cation, it was specifically conferred upon him by King 
George VI, together with the title of Duke of Windsor. 

On the other hand, there Is no precedent in the English 
usage for a wife not taking her husband's title. 

The present Queen Elizabeth was a commoner, Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, before her marriage to the then 
Duke of York. After their wedding, it was officially an- 
nounced that, "in accordance with the general settled rale 
that a wife takes the status of her husband," Lady Eliza- 
beth Bowes-Lyon on her marriage had become her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of York, with the status of a Prin- 
cess. The same "general settled rule" applied in the case 
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of the Duke of Gloucester's marriage to Lady Alice Mon- 
tagu-Douglas-Scott 

This "general settled rule 7 " was therefore deliberately 
broken in the case of Edward Dolce of Windsor's marriage 
to Mrs. Warfield. 

King George VI, again exhibiting how far he was under 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's thumb, had lent the au- 
thority of the Great Seal of the Realm to a petty piece of 
mean-minded spite. 

"The Government of this great country/' commented 
the Daily Express editorially, "have given the Duke of 
Windsor a wedding gift. They have forbidden the Prince's 
bride to bear the rank of Princess. 

"Well, it makes no odds, after all. She will still be the 
wife of the man who sat on England's Royal Throne, and 
nothing can ever write that down. 

"And we will say here to those whom it concerns, the 
public are not very satisfied about the list of guests whom 
their former King is allowed to invite to his wedding. 

"It makes pathetic reading, the story of people interfered 
with and restricted in their desire to assemble about their 
old master on the day that is especially his own. 

"Surely his twenty-five years' service as Prince of Wales 
and King earned him more generous treatment than this." 

These scandals were crowned by the ban laid by the 
Church of England upon any of its clergy officiating at 
a religious ceremony of marriage between Edward Duke of 
Windsor and Mrs, Warfield in addition to the civil cere- 
mony. 

It was laid despite the fact that ex-King Edward was 
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known to desire the blessing upon his marriage of the 
Church which had used him so ill. 

The ban was defied by a courageous clergyman, the Rev- 
erend R. Anderson Jardine, vicar of St Paul's, Darlington, 
Durham, who afterwards resigned his living, 

"Thank God you are here," Edward said to Mr. Jardine 
when he reached the Chateau de Cande to perform the 
wedding ceremony. 

"He spoke those words." Mr. Jardine added afterwards, 
"with deep reverence/ 7 

So ex-King Edward and Mrs. Warfield were married, not 
by a Prince of the Church, but, as Edward doubtless pre- 
ferred by the vicar of a working-class parish in the industrial 
North of England. 

Even then, the Church of England hastened to wash its 
hands of the marriage. 

"I deplore/ 7 said the Bishop of Southwell, Dr. H. Mos- 
ley, speaking at his diocesan conference at Nottingham on 
Edward's wedding day, "I deplore that the controversy over 
the civil marriage of divorced persons should have come 
to a head at such a time . . . 

"The Church abhors any weakening of the marriage 
bond, and excommunication should follow the civil mar- 
riage of divorced persons . , . 

"Looking back on the past . . . we should be deeply grate- 
ful that the nation and Church were served by such men 
as Stanley Baldwin and the Archbishop of Canterbury/' 

The diocesan superiors directly concerned lost no time 
in disavowing the action of the clergyman who married 
Edward and Mrs. Simpson, and so fulfilled Edward's wish 
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that the blessing of the Church tipon his wedding should 
do something to lighten the atmosphere of ostracism which 
surrounded it. 

"Mr. Jardine," declared his Bishop, Dr. Hensley Henson, 
Bishop of Durhamnow toeing the line after Ms former 
rebellion against the two Archbishops "Mr. Jardine has 
no authority whatever to officiate in any other diocese than 
Durham unless he has the sanction of the proper ecclesi- 
astical authority. If the marriage of the Duke of Windsor 
were taking place within the diocese of Durham, the Bishop 
of Durham would consider himself in duty bound to in- 
hibit him, or any other clergyman within his jurisdiction, 
from officiating/ 7 

After consultation with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Basil Batty, Suffragan Bishop of Fulham, who exer- 
cises jurisdiction over Anglican chaplaincies on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, issued a similar disavowal. 

"If it is true that the Rev. Anderson Jardine is officiating 
at the wedding of the Duke of Windsor, the Bishop of 
Fulham, who has jurisdiction over the Anglican Church in 
France, wishes it to be clearly understood that he is doing 
so without having asked his permission or consent/' 

The leading Anglican paper, the Church Times, went 
so far as to dismiss the religious ceremony as a "pretended 
solemnisation." 

"It is a matter for satisfaction/' it wrote, "that the epis- 
copal authorities have made the principle of authority and 
jurisdiction plain, and especially that they have upheld the 
marriage law of the Church. . . . 

"Within an hour of his (Mr. Jardine's) intentions being 
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disclosed . . . (they) did all that was possible to dissociate 
the Church from the proceedings. 

"There Is no process of law by which a clergyman wan- 
dering abroad may be prevented from saying prayers In a 
private house at the request of his host, and that, of course, 
Is all that the pretended solemnisation with the rites of 
the Church amounted to. ... 

"It has been made clear to the public that there is no 
question of Mr. Jardlne's action conveying the sanction of 
the Church, and that he has no ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
outside the diocese of Durham, and therefore no authority 
to bestow the Church's blessing." 

Thus to the bitter end, even in presence of the accom- 
plished fact of a religious ceremony of marriage between 
him and Mrs. Warfield having been performed, the Church 
of England pursued the vendetta against ex-King Edward 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury had begun on the 
morrow of his abdication. 

This time, the Church's vendetta had the sanction of 
the State; for by now the Church's control over the Crown 
was complete. 

Taking their cue from this combination of civil and cler- 
ical condemnation of ex-King Edward's marriage to Mrs. 
Warfield, scarcely one British newspaper carried any edi- 
torial comment upon it 

The Daily Express was, of course, an exception. 

"So the privileges of the Church of which he was once 
the head will not be denied him," it wrote on the morning 
of ex-King Edward's wedding day, "even though they are 
administered by an almost unknown priest. 
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"Maybe some will criticise that priest, but there will be 
many ready to applaud him and defend him. 

"What none should do to-day is to withhold from the 
Duke and his bride the good wishes given to all couples 
on their wedding day. 

"If any find that difficult, let them exercise Christian 
charity; for these two set out on the great adventure of 
marriage with more obstacles in their way than most men 
and women. 

"They have already endured much; and perhaps their 
anxieties are not yet at an end. Wish them luck and all 
ti^e happiness you enjoy, or hope to enjoy. 
V* "Blue skies and streaming sun for Edward's marriage 
day/' the Daily Express wrote editorially the day after, 
"many presents, and the good wishes of a multitude in 
England and the Empire who have no intention, and per- 
haps no great prospect, of learning their Christian charity 
from bishops . . . v 

" 'Now we shall look forward to a happy and useful life/ 
says the man whom we knew so long as Prince of Wales 
and as King so briefly. All those who do not forget either 
share his hope." 

But this comment, as I have said, was exceptional. 

Even an Anglican paper not, to be sure, within the 
jurisdiction of the Church of England was moved to pro- 
test against the atmosphere of ostracism with which ex- 
King Edward's marriage to Mrs. Warfield was surrounded. 

"The marriage of the Duke of Windsor/ 7 wrote the 
Church of Ireland Gazette editorially, "has been reported 
without comment, so far as we are aware, by any of the 
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great English newspapers. (By "great" It mean the "snob/* 
as against the "popular" papers.) 

"No notice of any kind has been taken by Parliament* 
although private members have raised the matter, and no 
members of the Duke's family were present on the oc- 
casion. 

"The marriage raises certain points into which we have 
no intention to go. 

"But it must be felt by very many people that the coon- 
try over which the Duke reigned only a few months ago 
has not distinguished itself by courtesy or charity. 

"That there should be a deliberate policy of ostracism 
would be disgraceful, yet it is an open secret that members 
of the Royal family felt a natural desire to attend and were 
dissuaded by the Government 

"In writing of the crisis when it occurred, we ventured 
to suggest that the self-righteousness of the Government 
and others might come to express itself in hypocrisy, and 
it is difficult not to feel that there is hypocrisy here. 

"For some thirty years the Duke was the idol of British 
democracy. The British people are now loyal subjects of 
King George, but they have not forgotten the Duke. 

"Yet there is not a word to wish him happiness in the 
ijew life which he has chosen for himself. 

"And a small matter, but characteristic it is surely re- 
markable that English law, which in December absolutely 
required (according to Mr. Baldwin) that any lady the 
King married would be Queen of England, should be in- 
voked in May to ensure that the Duchess of , Windsor is 
not entitled to be styled a Royal Highness.'V 
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The policy of ostracism is fitly rounded off by the de- 
cision of British film distributors not to circulate films of 
the Duke of Windsor's wedding to Mrs. Warfield in Great 
Britain. 

"The experience of sentiments excited in the theaters 
by the exhibition of pictures bearing on the abdication was 
one guiding consideration/' a spokesman of the distributors 
explained, somewhat cryptically. "It was felt that to release 
films of the wedding might reawaken painful emotions, and 
even lead to invidious demonstrations/' 

So Great Britain was the one country in the world where 
no films of the Windsor-Warfield wedding were shown, 
just as it is the one country in the world where you cannot 
buy a gramophone record of ex-King Edward's farewell 
broadcast. 

"The newsreel companies decide not to show the British 
public the pictures of the Duke of Windsor's wedding/* 
commented the Daily Express. "You will have to go to 
France or America or maybe Russia to see them, thereby 
proving that although a large-size piece of humbug is talked 
over here about Freedom, No Censorship, No Dictatorship, 
and What Not, yet the Imperial British people are still 
treated as a mentally deficient race/' 

A little later, Mr. Laurence Housman's play, Victoria 
Regina, a dramatisation of Queen Victoria's reign, was pro- 
duced at the Lyric Theater in London. 

At the end of the first performance, there were calls for 
the author. 

"I shall not make the speech I was asked not to make/' 
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said Mr. Housman, when lie came before the curtain. "I 
shall content myself with saying: 'At last, at last!' " 

Mr. Housman had obviously intended to refer, and had 
been asked by the Lord Chamberlain, the Court official 
who censors all plays, not to refer, to the fact that one of 
King Edward's VIIFs last acts was to lift the long-standing 
ban on this play, in accordance with his policy of debunk- 
ing the sacrosanctity of the British Crown. 

The Daily Express's prophecy that "perhaps their (the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor's) anxieties are not yet 
over" was soon to come true. 

The next and up to the time of writing the latest step 
in the campaign of calumny against ex-King Edward VIII 
was the circulation of a disgraceful slander on him by a 
disgruntled courtier who had felt the rough edge of his 
tongue at the beginning of his reign, 

In an after-dinner speech on June 3Oth 1937 * n which 
he spoke about his work, Sir Gerald Wollaston, Garter 
King of Arms, one of the heraldic officials responsible for 
pageantry, referred to King George V's funeral. 

He said that less time was allowed for the arrangements 
than ever before. King Edward VIII insisted that the 
funeral must take place on a date eight days after King 
George V's death. 

Sir Gerald Wollaston's obvious insinuation was that 
King Edward VIII rushed his father's funeral. 

The Daily Express promptly got into touch by telephone 
with ex-King Edward at Castle Wasserleonburg in Austria, 
where he was spending his honeymoon, and offered him 
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the hospitality of its columns for a reply to Sir Gerald 
Wollastoifs insinuation. 

"What a rotten story!" retorted ex-King Edward. 

"I went to London from Sandringham the day after my 
father's death/' he went on, "to convey the express desire 
of my mother that the funeral should take place on Jan- 
uary 28th. 

"She was most anxious to avoid a long and painful delay, 
like that of two weeks which elapsed between the death 
and burial of my grandfather, King Edward VII. 

"There were about thirty people at an informal meet- 
ing which was held in my dining-room at York House 
about 5 or 5.30 on the afternoon of Tuesday, January 2ist. 
I called the meeting in order to discuss the funeral arrange- 
ments, and those present represented all the necessary 
authorities who would be concerned. 

"Among those present were representatives of the three 
Services and of the police, the Earl Marshal (the Duke of 
Norfolk), Sir Gerald Wollaston and, I think, Lord Wig- 
ram (King George V r s Private Secretary). 

"My brother, the present King (King George VI) was 
also there. 

"I told the meeting of my mother's desire that the 
funeral should take place on January 28th. 

"All present, with the exception of Sir Gerald Wollas- 
ton, agreed that everything could be arranged for Tuesday, 
January 28th, a week from the date of our meeting." 

Ex-King Edward went on to throw some light on the 
grudge against him which Sir Gerald Wollaston, in the 
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prevailing atmosphere of ostracism and calumny, now ap- 
parently thought himself free to get off his chest 

"Since this date suited the convenience of everyone 
else," ex-King Edward continued, "I had to tell Sir Gerald 
that he must expedite his part of the arrangements so that 
the funeral could take place on that day. 

"I said: 'Fin very sorry, but if everyone else says it can 
be arranged, we must do everything we can to follow the 
Queen's wishes in this matter/ 

"I had to speak quite sharply to Sir Gerald on the sub- 
ject. 

"The next day, I went back to Sandringham. I told my 
mother, Queen Mary, that I had arranged the matter as 
she wished, and she thanked me for what I had done. 
. "I know my mother would confirm the fact that it was 
her wish that the funeral should take place on that day, 
and that the King (King George VI) would agree that 
opposition to the proposal was confined to Sir Gerald 
Wollaston/' 

When this statement by ex-King Edward was referred 
to Sir Gerald Wollaston, he was reported as being "dis- 
tressed and worried/' 

He bore out ex-King Edward's version of the matter, 
and admitted that King Edward VIIFs request to the meet- 
ing to expedite the funeral of King George V had as its 
object sparing prolonged distress to Queen Mary and othe* 
members of the Royal Family. 

Sir Gerald Wollaston went on to disavow any intention 
of disrespect to ex-King Edward, and to express his regret 
for any distress he had caused him. 
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The next day, Sir Gerald Wollaston was due to attend 
a public banquet, at which a place was reserved for him 
opposite ex-King Edward's favourite brother, the Duke of 
Kent. His name-card was removed, and he did not put in 
an appearance. 

For many months ex-King Edward had remained silent 
in face of all the attacks upon him. 

However much others might choose to forget it, he 
had to remember that his brother and successor sat upon 
the Throne which he had vacated, and that an ex-King of 
England is the last man in the world who can take part 
in controversy involving the Crown of England. 

By circumstance and tradition he was thus debarred 
from using any of the normal weapons of controversy with 
which any other British subject can defend his character 
and conduct from aspersions inspired either by ignorance 
or by malice. 

He had to endure in silence misunderstanding and mis- 
representation of the motives of his abdication. 

But here was a peculiarly offensive slander on him, as 
man and not as King, which he was free to scotch without 
damage to anybody but the author of it. 

So, this time, he scotched it 

The hard-hitting controversial style in which he did so 
may perhaps serve some, at least, of those who have hitherto 
presumed upon the pleasant prospect of hitting a man who 
could not hit back as a warning that they had better 
beware. 

"The Duke of Windsor defends himself this time," 
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commented the Daily Express editorially, "and about time, 
too. 

"What Is more, he does It In irst-rate style. 
"For long enough, every one has taken a free kick at 
the man who was King. 

"The high and the low, the bond and the free, the 
great and the little ones of the earth have had their say 
about him. 

"Now the Duke of Windsor answers the statement of 
Sir Gerald Wollaston that he hurried unduly the prepara- 
tions for his father's funeral. 

"A pity, perhaps, that this subject had to be the subject 
of controversy but do not blame that upon the Duke. 

"He shows and it is good he does that, in things that 
concern him so personally, he will no longer let the rest 
of the world do the talking/' 

I have repeatedly quoted Lord BeaverbrooFs newspapers, 
the Daily Express and the Sunday Express. 

I have done so because only In these newspapers is to be 
found some approximation, with a certain kg, to the de- 
velopment of public opinion in England about King Ed- 
ward VIIFs abdication; the circumstances surrounding It; 
the character and environment of his successor, King 
George VI; and the outlook for the British Monarchy. 

My readers will have observed that the comments of 
these newspapers register a progressive sympathy for King 
Edward VIII, and a progressive antipathy, If not against 
King George VI in person, at least against the Clique and 
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the Church who have taken advantage of his brother's 
abdication to make him their helpless prisoner. 

The Daily Express enjoys the largest circulation of any 
daily newspaper, not only in Great Britain, but in the 
world. It is now rapidly rising above the two million mark. 

I shall not do Lord Beaverbrook and his staff the in- 
justice of saying that their editorial policy is dictated solely 
by consideration of circulation-building. 

But I think they will agree with me when I say that they 
do their best to reconcile consideration of circulation- 
building with consideration of policies in which they sin- 
cerely believe. 

In other words, these newspapers do not sponsor any 
editorial policy when they know that, in an English idiom 
which has been sanctioned by parliamentary usage, they 
are "batting on a bad wicket." 

They are not going to champion the cause of ex-King 
Edward VIII, and, directly or indirectly, condemn the con- 
duct of King George VI, if they know this to be a hope- 
lessly unpopular policy. 

On the other hand, they have no hesitation about spon- 
soring an editorial policy which, while it may at the mo- 
ment represent only minority opinion, or at least opinion 
so far incoherent and inarticulate, looks like registering 
what I have earlier called the long-term will of the nation. 

What Lord Beaverbrook hints to-day is, in fact, a pretty 
shrewd indication of what England is going to think to- 
morrow. 

I shall simply go one jump ahead of Lord Beaverbrook. 
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In short y all the varied vendetta against ex-King Edward 
VIII which I have outlined above has served simply to 
send ex-King Edward's stock up, and King George VFs 
stock down. 

This persistent vendetta is not merely derogatory to the 
dignity of Great Britain. 

It is not merely damaging to the dignity of the Crown. 

It is also supremely silly. 

It is rank bad policy from the point of view of King 
George VI. 

For example, the announcement that the Duchess of 
Windsor was to be deprived of the title of "Royal High- 
ness" was published the day after King George VI had 
held a Coronation review of the Fleet at Spithead. 

King George VFs review was relegated to the inside 
pages of the "popular" newspapers. 

King George VFs insult to the bride of ex-King Edward 
VIII was featured on the front pages. 

If King George VI is "advised/' as he obviously is 
"advised/' that this sort of thing is good propaganda for 
him, the sooner he ceases to take such advice the bettor 
for him and for the future of the British Monarchy. 

By no stretch of his constitutional duty is it the func- 
tion of a King of England to lend himself to a policy of 
bkckening the reputation of his predecessor, falsifying the 
record of his reign, misrepresenting his motives, and pur- 
suing him into exile with venomous vilification and petty 
persecution. 

Still less seemly is such connivance when his predecessor 
happens to be his own brother. 
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Nor Is King George VFs connivance in this policy any 
more sensible than seemly, when the campaign of calumny 
against his brother has served only, on the one hand, to 
bring to light at least some of the truth about the back- 
ground of King Edward VIIFs abdication, and on the 
other hand, in proportion as it has done so, to provoke a 
progressive reaction of public opinion in his favour. 

In fact, after a period of depreciation such as often fol- 
lows hero-worship, King Edward VIII is coming into his 
own again. 

He is coming to be seen in his true light as a King es- 
sentially, intensely modern-minded, who seemed predes- 
tined to simplify and modernise the British Monarchy, 
and who remains the forerunner of the process of simpli- 
fication and modernisation which is the condition of its 
survival. 

In proportion as King Edward VIII comes into his own 
again, King George VI suffers by comparison. 

He is in danger of coming to be seen as a King who 
represents nothing but the forces of inertia, traditionalism 
and obscurantism, whose unchecked control of the Crown 
must inevitably mean the ruin of the British Monarchy. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw wound up his imaginary interview 
between King Edward VIII, on the one side, and Mr. 
Baldwin and Archbishop Lang, on the other, from which 
I have already quoted, with a pertinent and profound pas- 
sage. 

He put these words into the mouth of King Edward 
VIII: 
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"My brother (King George VI) would never be the real 
thing so long as I was in the offing. You would have to cut my 
head off. Yon can't tomfool with the Throne. You must either 
abolish it or respect it." 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, of course, did not put these words 
into King Edward VIIFs mouth as the expression of a 
hope or a desire. 

Nothing has ever been further from the thoughts of 
Edward Duke of Windsor than to stand in his brother's 
and successor's light 

Mr. Bernard Shaw put these words into King Edward 
VIIFs mouth as the expression of a fact 

They express what is becoming, if it has not already 
become, a fact 

By conniving at Church's and Clique's campaign of 
calumny against ex-King Edward VIII, by tamely toler- 
ating their "tomfooling with the Throne/' King George VI 
is standing in his own light. 

He is keeping ex-King Edward VIII "in the offing." 

He is preventing himself from becoming "the real 
thing." 

Ex-King Edward VIII can be removed from the offing 
only by being permitted to take his proper place in the 
history of the British Monarchy, 

Only by a complete reversal of the policy which he has 
hitherto pursued, or permitted to be imposed on him, can 
King George VI ever become "the real thing." 

Only if he exerts himself to rehabilitate the reputation of 
King Edward VIII can he hope to become "the real thing." 
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Only if he then proceeds to model himself upon his pre- 
decessor does he stand any chance of becoming "the real 

Jhing." 

Only then, and not otherwise, may Englishmen look 
forward to a day when they can again wholeheartedly sing 
"God Save the King!" with no more than a sentimental 
sigh for "the King over the water/ 7 ex-King Edward VIII 
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